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THE WEEK IN IRON CIRCLES. 


THE MARKET AT LARGE. 

Restriction of output has not yet reached its limit 
in the iron trade, and in some lines new low levels of 
prices have been reached in the past week. It is a sit- 
uation from which no sudden turn is to be expected, 
and buyers and sellers are cautiously and patiently 


working out the problem. Thus far the producer has 


suffered most. The next stage in the readjustment 
process will be reductions in prices of what he buys— 


labor, transportation and raw materials. Of the latter, 


fuel has already shrunk markedly ; ore will come down 
in due time. It is well known that enough Lake Su- 
perior ore is now down to last well into next summer, 
so that while this year’s shipments are likely to be 
about 24,000,000 tons, Or 3,500,000 tons less than those 
of 1902, the movement in 1904 will be well below 20,- 
000,000 tons. The effect such a shrinkage will have 
upon the vessel industry and upon lake labor need not 
be enlarged upon. The market record of the past 
week is one of larger business in Southern pig iron 
with prices yielding further; in finished material buy- 
ing is of little account and some prices have sagged 
further. The sharp reduction in pig iron output made 
in October is still insufficient, as appears from an in- 
crease in stocks to 600,000 tons in that month; but No- 
vember is bringing additions to the idle list and the 
making of prices that will move the accumulated stocks. 
With 282,000 tons active blast furnace capacity Nov. 
1, based on the output in October, our pig iron pro- 
duction was at the rate of 14,075,000 tons a year, or 
4,000,000 tons less than the rate in September and 
6,000,000 tons less than the rate in June, when high 
tide was reached. The Central West will have scarce- 
ly more than 40 percent of its September capacity ac- 
tive by Dec. 1, and the South, by sheer force of a loss 
on every ton sold, must soon contribute to the curtail- 
ment movement. The situation there, under the sav- 
age competition that has followed the association 
break-up, is far from reassuring. Even at $9.50 for 
No. 2 iron the average price on the entire output of a 
furnace is close to $8, which few furnaces can long 
stand. The low prices made to rid furnaces of ac 
cumulated iron have brought an increase of business 
in Southern irons. Northern prices are about $1 a ton 
higher, hence Northern irons are scarcely moving. 
On No. 2 Southern $9.25 at furnace has been freely 
named, and this has been cut where more than ordi- 
nary tonnage was involved. An Ohio pipe works 
bought 12,000 tons of lower grades, and another pipe 
works inquiry represents 10,000 tons. Gray forge or- 
dinarily sells at $8, Birmingham, but a sale has been 
made at $7.75. On its face the billet situation is in 
better shape, but time alone will determine the efficacy 
of pool arrangements. With 24 members, including 
three steel corporation companies, the pool looks com- 
manding enough, but the staying qualities of some of 
the newer members are yet to be tested. The Clairton 
Steel Co.'s adherence was secured after arrangements 
had been made for the sale of 140,000 tons of its prod 
uct to the Pittsburg Steel Co. This is the largest sin- 
gle transaction in steel in months. In finished material 
the uppermost question with pools or with interests 
controlling a large part of the product in a given line, 
is the price at which buyers will take hold freely. 
Plate and shape manufacturers decided that at this 
time of year lower prices would not materially increase 


business. Indeed, the decision to add freight to the 
Pittsburg price in all cases has put shapes at some 
points. But expected freight reductions will adjust 
this. In sheets a further reduction of $2 a ton to large 
buyers has been announced. Extras on heavy steel 
bars have been cut in two, shutting out German bars 
and equalizing with iron. The export trade is being 
pushed and will reach large proportions. A 20,000- 
ton rail contract taken by the Pennsylvania Steel Co. 
for the Mecca railroad is an example of what Ameri- 
can rail mills propose to do in neutral markets. A con- 
ference on Thursday between steel works and trunk 
line officials is expected to result in important reduc- 
tions on steel products from mills to the seaboard. 


PITTSBURG. 
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The meetings of steel manufacturers held during the 
past two weeks, at which prices of certain commodities 
were reduced and others reaffirmed, have not helped the 
general situation, consumers waiting to see whether pres 
ent quotations will hold before buying for future require 
ments. In all lines, the tonnage that is being placed is 
limited, buyers covering for immediate requirements only. 
Consumers almost generally believe that further reduc- 
tions will be made in nearly all lines, while producers are 
of the opinion that the reductions announced during the 
past two weeks are sufficiently large to warrant the placing 
of orders by consumers. 

The membership in the billet pool is now at its maxi 
mum, 24 concerns agreeing at the meeting held in New 
York, last Wednesday, to maintain the prices decided 
upon the week previous. However, this is not for an in- 
definite period, as a number of the independent companies, 
who have never before been members, want to see how 
the agreement will work out. Another meeting is to be 
held in New York on Dec. 18, when the continuation of the 
pool as now organized will be definitely decided upon. 
The only steel producer of importance now outside of the 
agreement is the Ashland Steel Co., of Ashland, Ky., and 
it is believed that this concern will shortly abide by the 
agreement The Clairton Steel Co. became a member, 
after certain matters were satisfactorily adjusted, and an 
order for one year’s supply of steel for the Pittsburg 
Steel Co., amounting approximately to 140,000 tons, had 
been definitely placed. This is the largest order given in 
many months. The billet pool as now constituted consists 
Carnegie Steel Co., Lorain 
Steel Co., and the Illinois Steel Co.; Pennsylvania Stee! 
Co., Steelton, Pa.; Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.: 
Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Cambria Steel Co.., 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburg; 
Clairton Steel Co., Pittsburg; Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Sharon Steel Hoop Co., 
LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, O.; 
Steel Co Inland Steel Co., 
Ind.; Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe 


of the following concerns 


Johnstown, Pa.; 


Sharon, Pa.; 
Republic Iron & 
Chicago Indiana Harbor, 
sending Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Portsmouth Steel Co., 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O.; Allegheny Steel & Iron 
Co., Pittsburg; Lukens Iron & Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa.: 
Diamond State Steel Co., Wilmington, Del.; Alan Wood 
Iron & Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa.; Otis Steel Co.. 


Maryland Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md 


Portsmouth, O.; American 


Cleveland, O.; 

Following the meeting of the billet pool, a meeting of 
the rail pool was hed, at which prevailing questions were re 
affirmed. The American Tin Plate Co. has announced a 
reduction of $4 per ton, 100-pound boxes of coke plates 


now being quoted at $3.60, f. o. b. mill, Pittsburg, as 

















compared with $3.80, the last official price. No official 
innouncement has yet been made of a cut in wire and 
wire nails, but it is believed by the trade that one will be 
made shortly It is reported that sheets have been re 
duced again, but this is unconfirmed. The common quo- 
tation is 2.50c for No. 28 gauge in large lots 

The pig iron market continues very quiet and the little 
flurry of the past ten days has been followed by an al 
most entire stoppage of buying. The only order of note 
placed here this week called for 800 tons of Southern 
foundry for delivery at Louisville, Ky., and it is under 
stood that it was placed at a price shading $9 Birmingham 
The low quotations of the Southern producers on both 
forge and foundry iron the past week have unsettled the 
market considerably, and while preferred Northern brands 
‘ontinue to be sold at prices ranging from $14.25 to $14.50, 
where ordinary Southern grades will satisfy, the Northern 
irons are not even considered in competition. Southern 
forge is now offered in this market at $12, delivered Pitts 


burg, equivalent to $7.65 Birmingham, while No. 2 foundry 


is being freely offered at $13.35 to $13.60. 

Coke has suffered a big slump during the week, high 
grade Connellsville foundry coke being offered at $2.2 
quoted at $1.50 to $1.65 


the ovens, while furnace coke ts t 
\ meeting of the committee appointed by the coke produc 
to formulate some price agreement was held here 
h 


las 


eTs 
Monday, but nothing was done, and another meeting 
been called to be held later this week 

The large steel producers who are now seeking the ex 
port trade have petitioned the railroads for lower rate 
all export shipments,, and while freights from all points 
are likely to be reduced practically one-half for shipments 
of this kind, no official action has yet been taken. Freight 
rates on ore, limestone and pig iron will also be reduced 
about the first of the year, while rates on finished lines will 
no doubt be lowered to some extent 

Pig Iron.—Additional furnaces banked in the Central 
West during the week increased the curtailment percentage 
to 55 and this will easily be increased to 60 before the end 
of the month. In spite of this heavy curtailment it seems 
that the production is beyond the consumptive capacity at 
the present time and many furnaces are piling iron. North 
ern furnaces are not attempting to meet the quotations 
made by Southern producers, and prefer to either pile their 
product or blow out entirely. While Northern forge 1s 
being quoted at $13 to $13.25 Pittsburg, the Southern 
producers are offering it at $12, while Southern No. 2 is 
being offered and sold in small lots at $13.35 to $13.60, net 
ting the furnaces from $9 to $9.25. Small lots of Bessemer 
iron have been sold during the week at $14.25 to $14.50 
Valley. The furnaces in the Bessemer association are 
quoting nominally $15, but are doing no business at this 


price. We revise quotations as follows 





Bessemer, Valley $1425 to 14 50 
Ressemer Pittsburg 1510 to 15 

No. 1 Foundry 1475 to 1500 
No. 2 Foundry . 1425 to 14 50 
Gray Forge, Pittsburg 13 00 to 13 25 
Chilled Basic, Valley 142 14 50 


Chilled Basic, Pittsburg 

Steel.__Now that many large steel producers are affiliat 
ed with the billet pool, who heretofore were cutting under 
the poo! prices, it 1S believed that quotations can be bet- 
ter maintained. Outside of the order for a year’s supply of 
steel, approximating 140,000 tons placed by the Pittsburg 
Steel Co., there is little doing in billets or bars and ni 
concessions are being offered from pool quotations 
\greement prices are as follows Bessemer and open 
hearth billets, 4x 4 inches, and slabs, up to and including 


0.25 carbon, $23, Pittsburg, Wheeling, Valley, Johnstown, 


Ashland, Ky., Ironton, O., and Lorain, O.; 0.26 and includ 
ing 0.60 carbon, $1 advance, and 0.61 to 1.00 carbon, $2 ad 
vance. Billets smaller than 37 inches and sheet and tin 
bars are $1 per ton extra. Bessemer and open-hearth rods 
are quoted at $31 Pittsburg, but there is little buying, and 
no doubt a large order could be placed at $30.50 
Ferro-Manganese.—There has been no change in the 
price of either domestic or foreign manganese, 80 percent 
and it continues to be quoted at $48 per ton delivered at 
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buyer’s mill, east of the Mississippi river in carload lots. 

Spelter.—The spelter market continues to weaken, and 
prime Western grades are now quoted at 5.13%c to s.1%¢ 
Pittsburg 

Muck Bar.—The market continues quiet and we quote 
prime muck iron at $27 Pittsburg. This price could be 
shaded on a fair tonnage 

Skelp.—There is little buying of skelp, grooved and 
sheared iron being quoted at 1.40c to 1.45c, and steel at 
[.35c to 1.40c. 

Rails and Track Material.— The rai! mil! of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., at Braddock, Pa., will be shut down for several] 
weeks over the holiday season. Extensive repairs are t 
be made, including the installation of a new engine for 


he rail manufacturers 


one of the mills At the meeting of 


held last week, quotations were reaffirmed as follows 
Standard sections, 50 pounds and over, m | tS Of 500 tons 
and over, $28; car lots and less than 500 tons, $30: less 


1 


than car lots, $32; light rails, 8 pounds, in carload lots, $3: 


less than carload lots, $36; 12 pounds, $30 to $31: 16 and 
20 pounds, $28 to $29; 25 to 40 pounds, $26.50 to $27 
rack material Spikes, 1.95¢ to 2c; track bolts, square 
nuts, 2.25c to 2.30c; hexagon nuts, 2.40¢ to 2.45c: fish 
plates, 1.60¢ on orders accompanying large rail contracts. 


otherwise 1.80c to 1.85¢ is asked 

Plates.—The market continues quiet and agreed quota 
tions remain unchanged as follows: Tank plates, '4-inch 
thick and up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c, at mill, Pitts 


burg; flange and boiler steel, 1.70c; marine, ordinary fire 


/ 


> 


box, A. B. M. A. specifications, 1.80c; still bottom steel. 


1.80c; locomotive firebox, not less than 2.10c, and it ranges 


in price to 3c. Plates more than 100 inches, 5¢ extra 100 
pounds Plate 3-16-inch in thickness, $2 extra: gauges 
Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra These quotations are based on 


carload lots, with 5c extra a hundred pounds for less than 
carload lots. Terms, net cash, in 30 days 

Bars.— Despite the recent heavy reduction in steel bars 
little new business is being placed beyond immediate re 
quirements of consumers. We make the following quo- 
tations Bessemer steel bars, I.30c; apen hearth, [.40C; 
plow beams and cultivator beams, 1.30c, net; channels, 
angles, zees and tees, Bessemer, under 3 inches, 1.40¢c; 
common bar iron, 1.35c to 1.40c Pittsburg Che following 
differentials are maintained on steel Less than 2,000 
] 


pounds of a size and not less than 1,000 pounds, Io cents 


advance; less than 1,000 pounds of a size, 30 cents advance 


Hoops ire quoted at 1.05c, full extras, in 250-ton its and 
ver, and 1.75c in less than 250-ton lots. Bands are quoted 


at 1.30c and take the bar extras 
Structural.—A number of the structural mills of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., which have been idle for some time at 


Homestead, were placed in operation this week. Gener 
ally, the market continues quiet and quotations remain un 
changed as follows: Beams and channels, 3 to 15 inches, 
1.60c; 18 to 24 inches, 1.70c; tees, 1.65c; zees, 1.60c; angles 
from 3 to 16 inches, 1.60c; universal mill plates 601 
Sheets.—For immediate acceptance only the American Sheet 
Steel Co. has announced further concessions | the largest 
jobbers, amounting to about $2 per ton from actual selling 
prices and $7 per ton from the last official price of No. 2 
gauge black sheets On galvanized, 75, 10 and 10 is being 
quoted. These quotations are not being held open nor do they 
ipply to material in transit. Black sheets, in 500 bundle lots 
ire now quoted as follows: No. 28, 2.40c to 2.45c; No. 27, 
2.30c to 2.35c; No. 26, 2.20c to 2.25c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.10¢ t¢ 
2.15c; Nos. 18 and 20, 2c to 2.05c; Nos. 14 and 16, 1.90c to 1.95c; 


Nos. 10 and 12, 1.80c to 1.85c. Galvanized, Nos. 10 to 17, 2.40¢ 
to 2.45c; Nos. 17 to 22, 2.60c to 2.65c; Nos. 22 to 25, 2.80c to 
»&5c; Nos. 25 and 26, 3c to 3.05c; No. 27, 3.20c to 3.25¢; 
No. 28, 3.40c to 3.45c; No. 29, 3.85c; No. 30, 4.25c 

Tin Plate.—The American Tin Plate Co. has announced 
a reduction of 20 cents a box on too-pound coke plates 
making the new price $3.60 per box, f. o. b. mill, Pittsburg 

Wire and Wire Nails.—No official announcement has yet 
been made of a reduction on wire and wire nails and none 
s now expected for the next ten days. Cut nails also re 


main unchanged in price, with little business being offered. 
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Buyers showed a marked disinclination to accumulate 
stocks of any kind in their yards and are maintaining a 
very narrow margin between their consumption and ma- 
terial on hand. Some jobbers have purchased fair sized 
lots, but in several cases have insisted on a guarantee 
against future declines. The market on both iron and 
steel lacks stability, though mills are holding firm at the 
quotations given below. Buying of iron bars has been 
light, pretty much the same conditions ruling here that 
We quote mill shipments, carload lots, 
Irons, 1.40c to 1.45c; Bessemer steel, 


apply to steel. 
Chicago delivery: 
1.46%c; angles less than 3x 3, 1.56%c base. half extras; 
hoops, 1.91%c; (in lots of 250 tons and greater, 1.81'4c). 
Jobbers’ quotations on carload lots and less: Iron, 1.65¢ 
to 1.75c; steel, 1.60c to 1.70c; small angles, channels and 
tees, less than 3x 3, 1.70c to 1.80c. 

Sheets.—There is little improvement in the demand for 
sheets, which continues only moderately good. Prices are 
being shaded, each transaction being a law unto itself, 
quotations having been made as low as 2.56%c Chicago 
for No. 28 gauge. This price is not general, however, and 
we continue to quote mill shipments carload lots, No. 27 
gauge, black, 2.60c to 2.65c; No. 28, 2.70c to 2.75c; gal- 
vanized, 75, 10 and 5 percent discount. Warehouse trade 
is brisk and jobbers are holding firm at the following 
quotations: No. 22 and 24, 2.70c to 2.80c; No. 26, 2.75¢ 
to 2.85c; No. 27, 2.85c to 2.95c; No. 28, 2.95¢ to 3.05c. Gal- 
vanized from store, 75 and 5 percent discount. 

Plates.—The leading local interest has started up its 
plate mills at South Chicago after a shutdown of three 
weeks, orders and specifications having been received for 
about 2,500 tons. Independent producers are shading the 
official prices on such orders as they can obtain. Store 
trade in small lots is fairly brisk. We quote mill ship- 
ments, Chicago delivery: Tank steel, 44-inch and heavier, 
1.75c; flange steel, 1.85c. On lots from store, we quote: 
Tank steel, %4-inch and heavier, I.90c to 2c; 3-16, 2c to 
2.10c; No. 8, 2.10c’to 2.20c; No. 10, 2.15¢ to 2.25c; flange 
steel, 2.25c to 2.35c, all f. o. b. warehouse. 

Structural Steel.—Transactions are light and specifica- 
tions are hard to obtain. Local selling offices report that 
after this week structural steel will be sold at the Pitts- 
burg price with the freight to point of delivery added, 
making an increase of 1% cents per 100 pounds in the 
Chicago price. We quote mill shipments, Chicago de- 
livery, as follows: Beams and channels, 16 inches and 
under, 1.76%c; 18 inches and over, 1.86%c; universal 
plates, 1.75c; angles, 3x3 and larger, 1.76%4c; tees, 3x3 
and larger, 1.81'4c; zees, 1.76%4c. On lots from store, we 
quote beams, channels and angles, 3x 3 and larger, 1.90c 
rates; 18, 20 and 24-inch, 10 cents extra; tees, 1.95¢ rates. 

Merchant Steel.—A few contracts from both the manu- 
facturing and jobbing trade have been received during 
the week, while specifications continue of good volume. 
The discount on cold rolled shafting has been increased 
5 percent. We quote mill prices, Chicago delivery: Spring 
steel, 2c; sleigh shoe, flat sizes, 1.60c; concave and convex, 
1.75c; cutter shoe, 2.25c to 2.35c; machinery steel, 2.15¢ to 
2.25c base; plow steel, 2.50c and upwards, according to 
quality; toe calk, 2.05c. Ordinary grades of crucible tool 
steel, 6c to 8c; specials, 12c and upwards. Cold rolled 
shafting in carload lots, 52, and in less than carload lots, 
47 percent discount from list. 

Merchant Pipe.—There is no change to be noted in 
the demand, which continues good from all sources. We 
quote carload lots to consumers, mill shipments, random 
lengths, f. o. b. Chicago, as follows: 


Guaranteed 

Steel Pipe. Wrought Iron Pipe. 
Black. alv. Black. Galv. 

Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 
% to % inch inclusive..... 66.35 56.35 63.35 58.35 
i Pepe pease opeaes 68.35 58.35 65.35 65.35 
Se GD O BUGRED. cece csewecce 73.35 63.35 70.35 60.35 
7 to 12 inches inclusive..... 67.35 57.35 64.35 64.35 


Less than carload lots, 12% percent advance over above prices. 

Boiler Tubes.—New business is of good volume, mills 
generally being sold for several weeks ahead. Jobbers re- 
port there is a good demand from warehouse stocks, all 
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sizes being in request. Prices are without change. We 


quote carload lots from mill, Chicago delivery, as fol- 


lows: 
Seamless 
L. W. Steel. C. C. Iron. Steel. 
Percent. Percent. Percent. 
1 OD Bee Gs ostvveweasess 40.85 87.35 53.35 
a en Oh segdbeeacamey 53.85 36.35 40.35 
2% to 5 s- sabeiescanete 59.35 49.35 Up to 4 inches. 
era <i Sasueed eerenta 53.85 36.35 48.35 
For car lots or less, direct from warehouse stock: 
Seamless 
L. W.Steel. Cc. C. Iron. Steel. 
Percent. Percent. Percent. 
1 ee a 40 35 87.50 
ww LO “eae 50 32.50 35 
2% to 5 DE “bsevecutauce 57.50 42.50 Up to 4 inches. 
6 to 13 a ee ee 50 32.50 45 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The bulk of orders received are for 
small lots, these coming from all sections of the country. 
The following quotations could be shaded on a large order. 
We quote carload lots, f. o. b. Chicago: 4-inch pipe, $29; 6- 
inch and upwards, $28; gas pipe, $1 a ton higher. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—There is a good demand for 
light rails, some mills reporting their capacity taken for 
several weeks ahead. Orders for several thousand tons 
of heavy sections have also been closed, with inquiry 
for a considerably greater amount. Much of this, how- 
ever, is regarded in the nature of “feelers,” being general- 
ly withdrawn after a price had been named. We quote 
standard sections, 500 tons and over, $28; less than 500 
tons to carload lots, $30; less than carlots, $32; second 
quality rails, $27; 25-pound rails, $28 to $30; 12-pound 
rails, $30 to $32, with regular differentials for intermediate 
sizes. Track supplies, mill shipments, angle bars, 1.80c 
to 1.90c; spikes, first quality, 2c to 2.10c (out of store, 
2.20c to 2.30c rates); second quality, 1.70c to 1.80c; track 
bolts, 34x %, with square nuts, 2.70c to 2.80c per 100 
pounds; with hexagon nuts, 2.85c to 2.95c, with usual 
differentials for other sizes. 

Wire and Wire Nails.—Buying continues to be of good 
proportions, and the leading interest reports no change 
in prices. We quote to jobbers, Chicago delivery, as fol- 
Wire nails, carload lots, $2.15; less than carload 
Cut nails, steel, carload lots, $2.05; less than 
Plain wire, $2.05c carloads, and $2.15 


lows: 
lots, $2.20. 
carload lots, $2.10. 
in smaller lots; galvanized plain wire, carloads, $2.35; 
smaller lots, $2.40. Painted barb wire, carloads, $2.45; 
less than carloads, $2.50; galvanized, carloads, $2.75; less 


$2.35; galvanized, carloads, $2.70; 5. 
Bale ties, 824%4 and 5§ percent discount f. o. b. Waukegan 
on straight carload lots. Poultry netting, 85 and 5 per- 
cent discount from list f. o. b. Joliest or DeKalb with 
actual freight allowed not exceeding 50 cents per 100 
pounds. 

Coke.— Owing to the strike in the Colorado district, deal 
ers in this city have been called upon to supply an ever 
increasing demand from Western and Southwestern 
points, which has cleaned up the stocks held in this city. 
There is no marked change in the situation so far as 
prices are concerned, standard 72-hour Connellsville being 
held firm at $2.65 at the ovens. New River and Pocahon- 
tas coke ranges from $5 to $5.25 Chicago. 

Old Material.—There is no improvement in scrap and 
values have a downward tendency. Demand is very 
limited, such sales as are made being generally closed at 
a sacrifice. The following quotations are merely nominal. 
We quote dealers’ selling prices, gross tons, as follows: 
$15 00 to 15 50 


ee MD, oc setanakewedhoennd ev setaneeeess 
9 50 to 1000 


Old steel rails (mixed lengths) ..........0eeeeeeeeees 
Ee FOE eT eee eee 13 00 to 13 50 
PE MD. sect pas cehakewensn sends Set evesenn ans 2400 to 2500 
CT dovecced nbs eVne 6 epee bnwsPubewras wal wn .. 15 50 to 16 00 
Heavy melting steel eras 10 00 to 10 50 
BEUEOE GOUMETG BOOT once cc cccceesccccaccsensccoccese 850 to 900 


The following are selling prices for net tons: 


a CE vce csneeSeas shed dheeeesetuneets $12 00 to 12 50 
10 50 to 1100 


i Ee i MME o eicon oeceéowen ston cesnenreensea 
i Aika ta oe er esas eis Sen eOOnC os enesee Chubees 2 50 to 18 00 
2k: 2 le ctv eideesebaneesensetenasnnd 10 60 to 11 00 

900 to 950 


No. 1 busheling and wrought pipe................+++- 
. 11 50 to 12 00 


et OU cin dha ae deenneneUhebtnrescarcadnsdnd seven 
Heavy cast (300 pounds and over) ........--+-seeee08+ 900 to 950 
Agricultural malleable 10 00 to 10 50 

15 00 to 15 50 


DG ME ciidatine s0 Ube des e000 vekeee 
SE ED iwc wc bb Gb ctceves 060 64ehensevukanehecovseus 12 50 to 13 00 
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Be, 2 boilers, Cut: ......ccccccccccccesccccccencsccces 900 to 950 
Gast borings .....cccccerccencccccccscecveencceccaces 350 to 400 
Mined borings, Cte. 2.2.2. csececcecccccccceccccccvess 350 to 400 
Wrought turmingS ......-.0.-cceceeseseceeeccecceress 650 to 700 
Machine shop turmings ......... 66... ceceeeceeenenes 650 to 700 
Team Oxle turMingse ...ccccccccccccccesnccccecsccesess 700 to 750 
Steel axle turmings ......--cceececcceecseccceseccess 650 to 700 
Stove plate and light cast scrap ...........6-s.eeeeee 900 to 950 
GNA trom aplice Bare ...cccccccccccccccccccccccccsecs 12 50 to 13 00 


CLEVELAND. 


orrice or 7he /ron Trade =) 
1064 ROSE BUILDING, Nov. 17. 


As the close of the season of navigation approaches, 
the prospect for the ore business is far from satisfactory. 
Reports from furnaces show that they have large stocks 
on hand, so large that few will need to take much ore 
from dock this winter. It is expected that there will be 
more ore on dock Dec. 1 than there was last year and 
that a very large part of it will stay there until spring. 
Owing to these conditions, an officer of a company which 
operates extensively on both the old and new range pre- 
dicts that the total shipments for 1904 will not exceed 
15,000,000 tons. Others do not take so gloomy a view; 
but admit that shipments next year will probably fall be- 
low those of this year, which will be about 24,000,000, or 
3,500,000 tons short of 1902. The Pittsburg Steamship 
Co. has finished its shipments of ore for the season and 
its vessels not out of comntission are hauling coal and 
grain. It is believed that the steel corporation has 
enough ore in furnace yards and on dock to last it nearly 
through the summer of 1904. 

Pig Iron.—There is increased activity at lower prices, 
especially in Southern iron, on which the usual price is 
now $9.25 Birmingham for No. 2, and $8 for gray forge, or 
$13.10 and $11.85 Cleveland. A pipe company in North 
Central Ohio purchased 12,000 tons of Southern at a price 
not announced. A significant fact is that, although until 
very recently Southern furnaces were unwilling to sell 
for next year’s delivery at current prices, they are now 
selling freely for delivery till April. Several large produc 
ers in the South are complaining that they cannot make 
iron and sell at present low prices except at a loss. Sev 
eral furnaces have blown out recently in the South and 
others are expected to follow. While prices of Northern 
iron are not as weak as those of Southern, they have de- 
clined somewhat. We quote as follows for Cleveland de 
livery, save on Northern gray forge, which is at Valley 


furnace: 


RS SE a an ee pe ne ee ye ee ke $15 50 to 15 75 
No. 1 Strong Foundry ............ nie K@heved ebhelee 1475 to 15 25 
No. 2 Strong Foundry . seee kee 14.00 to 14 50 
i cc ccceenctedecetendenetanesens 13 75 to 1425 
ee. B Bewmtherm...cccsccscs sasebebeeds ' 13 10 to 13 25 
Gray Forge, Valley furnace seeees 13 00 to 13 25 
Gray Forge, Southern , — sen eae : 11 85 to 12 00 
Lake Superior charcoal ...........0000. + eeene .. 1650 to 17 00 


Finished Material—A slight increase in sales and 
marked improvement in specifications against contracts 
have followed the recent reduction in the price of steel 
bars to 1.30c Pittsburg for Bessemer and 1.40c for open 
hearth. A further reduction was made this week on 
rounds and squares above 3'/. inches by cutting the extras 
from one-half to one-quarter. This makes the new extras 
as follows: 3'/« to 3% inches, $1.50 per ton; 3°/% to 4, 
$2.50 per ton; 4'/« to 4%, $3; 4°/« to 5, $4; 5% to 5%, $5; 
5% to 6, $7.50; 6% to 6%, $10; 67% to 744, $12.50. These 
quotations are made both to shut out imports of heavy Ger 
man bars and to compete with iron bars, which are usually 
quoted at 1.30c at the mill, but have sold within a few 
days at 1.27%c. The demand for iron has decreased since 
the decline in prices of steel. Pressure for concessions on 
structural material has not been as strong as might have 
been expected since the new schedules on other lines were 
announced. Many bridge building companies and jobbers 
have large stocks of structural shapes on hand and do not 
desire to see prices decline. Architects and prospective 
bidders are, however, calling for lower prices and saying 
that they must be made to prevent the stopping of many 
building operations planned for 1904. Reduced prices are 
announced on sheets; that is, below the last prices of the 


principal producer, announced for publication, which were 
on a. basis of 2.75c for No. 27. But those prices have not 
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ruled for months, the quotation in these columns recently 
having been 2.40c to 2.45¢ for No. 27. The new quotations 
of the principal producer are on a basis of 2.40c for No. 
27 one pass, cold rolled block sheets in carload lots, while 
some other sellers quote on a basis of 2.35c. The quota- 
tions of the principal producer for mill sales through job- 
bers are as follows: No. 10, 1.85c; No. 11-12, 1.90c; No. 
14, 1.95c; No. 16, 2.05c; No. 27, 2.40c; No. 28, 2.50c. Gal- 
vanized, 75, 10 and 5§ off for ordinary business and 2 per- 
cent additional off on desirable orders. Out of stock, 
prices are as follows: No. 10, 2.10c; No. 12, 2.15¢; No. 14, 
2.20c; No. 16, 2.30c; No. 18-20, 2.40c; No. 24, 2.45¢; No. 
25-26, 2.50c; No. 27, 2.55c; No. 28, 2.65c; No. 30, 3.10c. Gal- 
vanized, out of stock, No. 16, 75 and 7% off; No. 18-20, 
75 and 10 off; No. 22-28, 75, 10 and 2% off. 

Oid Material.—Sales are reduced to a minimum and 
large quantities of scrap are being stored and held in the 
hope of an advance. Prices are nominal on account of the 
small number of transactions. We quote the following 
gross tons, Cleveland: 


Cee a 6.2 a Paes cerdnabenaé ccace pivtuabensontea $16 00 to 17 00 
eT OS 8 ee ae ere 13 00 to 1400 
Old steel rails (6 feet and under) ....... shgkbbsokes 12 00 to 18 00 
GES OF WOE, cedecdsccess <n veasenuhs siedeectces DO Ee eee 
rn i (ie ts) one tanctetne edt EY AE BS 12 00 to 1400 
nD: Sn WIL, oo oe oe danse nstanbameania 18 60 to 14 00 
Dee Seth * CRED bcc cone v chs dbecceeess ces 12 00 to 18 00 
Be GENED bekec candtedenceuestrésen yeemtes ok -+««+ 1200 to 18 00 


We quote the following net tons: 


oo. 2 I, Be Se sa cankenhieesadnekes mad $18 00 to 1400 
ee MOND. cacauen bs ob deed be dasdbabebed uéabbesddsnena 10 00 to 11 00 
Bes: EM GORE. MOIR 0 06 c widbk ch deS Rin clea cvedbar 11 00 to 12 00 
Iron axles snceesaue 16 00 to 16 560 
Oe COD | canikisdeadetairecani’ : 5 ob sede -. 1000 to 11 00 
Wrought turnings (free from cast)..... ; cooccccess TERR OGD 
Cee Gs WN QED .0c0c dedeus chdtecceucecuen 600 to 700 
Cs RNS 555 iden cakes éhonns oetanbks 2ésecbedess a 
Pipes and flues (clean) ........... csenenssceeeeees 900 to 1000 
ee GND wonkb ad 606000 cbse eee an ssececeseee 900 to 1000 
Hoop and band iron .............. yannéud bates dane 900 to 1000 
Pn Sn heuptinedss e6cenkands apg eth ouberesebaeuus 700 to 800 
Wrought drillings ........ awek ne cesses 700 to 800 
SOOON GENER ccccescocccestesesababens ned -ssse 9650 to 10 50 
Sy ME dascnchscocseeeveeuesd pecveeescececsescs BOD ED ae 
Cast borings ....... 5 wb chs ts cee he i pebeses’ Oa ae 


The Bassett-Presley Co., jobber in iron and steel, has 
moved to more commodious quarters on the third floor of 
the Western Reserve building from the fifth floor, in which 
it had long been located. 


CINCINNATI. 
Nov. 17 

The coke market is quiet and easy and for standard 
brands $2.50 to $2.65 f. o. b. ovens is quoted, while other 
brands are quoted at $2.35 to $2.50 at ovens for foundry 
grades. Orders are not coming in with any freedom and 
small lot business is the order of the day. 

Pig Iron.—Another decline has taken place in Southern 
iron the past week and quotations and sales have been 
made at $9 Birmingham for No. 2 foundry. This basis 
is not being named by all furnaces in the South, but there 
are some which have found it necessary to make this figure 
on quick shipment iron and the explanation is given that 
the price was cut to realize on product on hand, this 
being regarded preferable to carrying the stock and al 
lowing interest to be added to the cost of the product 
The open quotation of the leading furnace interests is $9.25 
sirmingham. Current prices are mainly .for shipment in 
the next 60 to 90 days and cover lots of from 50 tons to 
200 tons. There are a few good inquiries in the market 
Early in the week a pipe manufacturer in Ohio bought 
12,000 tons for deliveries extending through February and 
another large pipe maker is in the market for 10,000 
tons or more. A sale of 500 tons of gray forge is reported 
at $7.75 Birmingbam, which is the lowest price named as 
yet on the present decline Buyers are appare ntly contest 
ing prices on every order and securing concessions in 
places. This makes the market unsettled and irregular. 
An order for a 1,000-ton lot for delivery in Louisville is 
said to be bringing out some low figures. While the mar 
ket is in this easy and drooping condition the trade is 
looking for the end of the lowering of prices, as cost lines 
have been passed in many cases and each decline limits the 
number of furnaces that are willing to follow the market 
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to extreme inside figures. Several sales agents now ad- 


mit that out of the competition as they have 
nothing to offer at the The de 


mand in a general way does not improve and foundrymen 


they are 


present level of values 


report business dull \ feature of the trade now is selling 


by analysis instead of grade, This may in a measure ac 


count for the irregularity in quotations. The following 
are the prices current f. 0. b. Cincinnati 

Southern Foundry No. 1 $12 25 to 12 50 
Southern Foundry No. 2 1175 to 12 00 
Southern Foundry No. 3 11 25 to 11 5 
Southern Foundry No. 4... 11 00 to 11 25 
Southern Foundry No. 1 soft 11 25 to 12 5¢ 
Southern Foundry No. 2 soft 1175 to 12 00 
Gray forge Sheth es 10 50 to 1075 
Northern Foundry No. 1.......... 15 90 to 1615 


Northern Foundry No. 2........ ” ihoar ~++++ 1540 to 15 65 
Northern Silvery (8% 18 65 to 1915 
Southern car wheel iron wethhe es ‘ 18 00 to 18 75 

Finished Material.—The price changes in several lines 
are the features of interest this week. It will be remem 
bered that important interests some time ago guaranteed 
prices on steel bars to the trade against a decline. On all 
Nov 6 or before. 


whether the price was guaranteed or not, the new schedule 


business not actually in transit on 
is being protected, but on anything shipped prior to Nov 


6, the old price basis rules \ new local price is an 
effect Nov. 20. 


with the 


nounced for structural iron to take This is 


based on 1.60c Pittsburg, which, freight rate 


added, 
against 


makes the Cincinnati delivered price 1.73c, as 


1.70c, which was the price under the territorial 


plan of making delivered prices. The leading interest has 


held its quotations on heavy sheets, but the independents 


are competing for business and the market is easy. On 
light sheets reductions have been made All along the 
line there is an easy tone Small orders for structural 


shapes are going at easy figures and there is no advance 


contemplated even though the carload price will be 3¢ 


higher after the 20th. The demand is only fair, and while 


there is some store business doing, there is no steady run 


of orders and nothing to give confidence in the imme 
diate future. Bar iron is easier and a quotation of 1.42 
Cincinnati is now an open price on car loads. Stee! bars 
1.43¢ 


1.9oc for iron and steel out of store 


} 


are quoted base, half extras, with the retail pric« 
Galvanized sheets are 
being quoted at 75 and Io percent off. We quote black 
No. 27 at 

sheets out of store are selling as follows No. 28. 2.900% 
No. 27, 2.80c; No. 16, 


No. 10, 2.30c. 


sheets. 2.55c 1n car lots of 500 bundles. Black 


2.55c; No. 14, 2.45c; No. 12, 2.35 
Tank plates are easier and sell out of stor 


at 2c for %4-inch and 2.10 for 3-16-inch. Beams and chan 


nels are quoted at 1I.90c to 2c from stock, and angles at 


1.90¢ to 2c for base sizes. In merchant pipe the market is 


not quotably changed, but it may be said that independent 
mills are cutting more of a figure in the market and ar: 
taking business at concessions 


MERCHANT PIPE. 
(Basing Discounts.) 
Guaranteed 


Steel Pipe. Wrought Lron Pipe 


Black Galv. Black Galv 
Percent. Percent Percent Percent 
&, “. & inch 66.7 56.7 63.7 53.7 
nn bebes pbedeostees » eae 58.7 65.7 7 
% toc 6 inch, inclusive....... 73.7 63.7 70.7 60.7 
7 to 12-inch, inclusive ‘ 67.7 57.7 64.7 54.7 
BOILER TUBES. 
Steel Iron 
Percent Percent 
1 Reade 41 $7.7 
1% to 2% inch 54.2 36.7 
2% to 5 DTLSEd su kd wbbdb0eWesenscdowss 59.7 46.7 
6 PE in nctncuaeendaseaes.¢ 54.2 36.7 


Old Material 


dealers to hold prices and they do not appear to be con 


It is reported to be the policy of scrap 
peting for orders and show a disposition to wait for better 


We quote: 


conditions. 


Old No. 1 railroad wrought, net tons $12 00 to 12 50 
Cast machine and foundry, net tons 11 00 to 11 
Old iron rails, gross tons 7 ; 17 00 to 18 00 
Old steel rails, gross tons 13 00 to 14 ¢ 
Old short lengths, gross tons .. Snel ; <A 13 50 to 145 
Old iron axles, net tons 15 00 to 16 00 
Stove plate, met toms ........ eS ‘ 900 to 950 
Wrought turnings, net tons ; eee ovsveve 11 60 to 11 50 
Cast borings, net tons .. : : 600 to 650 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The iron and steel market is st 
condition and the opinion-prevails that it will not be much 








November 10, 


1903 


improved this winter. Owing, however, to the curtailment 


in production of pig iron, prices of that product are steady 


The best feature of the situation is that the readjustment 


of prices of finished material is proceeding in such a way 


as not to cause the demoralization experienced in past 
years 

Pig Iron.—The market is extremely dull, but prices ars 
not lower and are not expected to be changed | ny 


We quote N 


2 plain, $14.25 to $14.75; 


great extent for several months at least. 
2 X foundry, $15 to $15.50; No 
standard gray 

$13.25 to $13.75; 
$14.25; Southern No. 2 X on dock, 


forge, $14 to $14.25; ordinary gray forg: 


Southern No. 2 X rail shipment, $13.75 


/ 


$13.25 to $13.50 


Steel.— Buyers are satisfied to cover their requirements 
at $24.25 to $25 delivered, but business is not active he 


situation is not likely to show much change this year 


Finished Material.—The decision not to reduce prices on 
materia! 


plates and structural has caused a more settled 


feeling. Manufacturers generally agree that the 1.60c base, 


Pittsburg, tor these products 1s a tair price Steel bars, 
small angles and refined bar iron are quoted at 1.43% t 
the two former and 1.40c for the last named 
Old Material.—There is still litthe demand for scrap and 
prices are irregular. We quote: Old steel rails, $12.50 t 
$13; miscellane 1s heavy steel, $i2 LO $12.50; a ph Ss 
phorus scrap, $20 to $21; old steel axles, $16 to $17; old 
iron axles, nominal, $19 to $20; old iron rails, nomina 
$16.75 to $17.50; old car wheels, nominal, $15.50 to $16; 
choice R. R. No. 1 wrought, $16 $16.50; country scrap, 
$14 to $14.50; machinery cast, $13 to $14; No. 2 light scrap 
forge, $12 to $12.50; No. 2 light scrap, ordinary, $9.50 to 
$10; axle turnings, $11.50 to $12; wrought turnings, $10 to 
$10.50; wrought turnings, choice heavy, $10.50 $11; cast 
borings, $6.75 to $7.25; stove plate, $10 to $11; wrougl 
n pipe, $12 $12.50 
NEW YORK. 
OFFICE OF The /ron Trade Review, } 
ROOM 1909, No. 1§¢ NASSAU ST., Nov. 18. j 
Pig Iron.— Buying to supply immediate wants is the only 
attraction the market has ror consumers ne wadays 
Southern irons ive furnished nearly a f the activity 
the past week good inage having been placed in 
its ranging from 25 to 500 tons, the average sale being 
about 100 tons. S hern No. 2 indry has been selling 
at from $9.50 to $9.75, Birmingham basis, but $9.25 has 
been done One large interest has refused bids for good 
quantities at this figure, claiming that there is no profit 
1 such a price D eries fron e Birmingham district 
ire becoming very unsatisfactory because of the car shor 
r¢ ind eT sn ré ( n sig here has been con 
siderable published about Souther Iurnaces retusing 
‘ se contracts presel hgures next yea Chis is 
ncorre¢ is purchases can now be made for delivery f 
he frst three months of 1904 at prevailing prices Buyers 
ite this as one of th easons why they are justified in 
buying on the hand-to-mou plan, and while not assert 
ng tha h a ke during the nex ew n nths w be l 
the favor e certain ‘ iot go against them 
Southern furnaces are giving considerable atten » the 
export trade, and plenty rrespondence and bling is 
being done now lvs im ¢ né n witl We know 
ofa sale ron ns 5 nel N I 1 dry Hawa 
at $10.25, Birminghan Northern irons ( \ 
ictive, but prices remain pretty fir1 N York p S are 
as follows \ hern No. 1 X, $15.75 $16.25: N 2x 
$15.25 to $15.75; N p 1, $15 to $15.5 N 1 Southern 
foundry, $13.75 to $14; No. 2, $13 to $13.50; N 3 ndry 
$12.75 to $13; N t foundry, $12.25 to $12.50 
Finished Iron and Steel.—A1! departments of the finished 
material market are quiet Che reaffirmation of the prices 
of structut s pes as d any effec n the big 
propositions that have be: hanging fire s c One 
tor 9,000 |t S S ! . 2 State tor ¢ reg n the near 
future, however Many ’ id re quirem« s are held up 
simply because of the unsatisfactory money marl 
pending the flotation of securities. Plates are exceedingly 


dull, and it is not a quéstion.of price eithe 
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tureless, and only moderate lots are changing hands. Re- 
duced prices for sheets were responsible for an increased 
yolume of orders, but there is room for plenty of improve- 
Beams and 


ment. New York prices are as follows 


channels, 15 inches and under, 1.75c to 1.90c; angles, 3 to © 
inches, 1.75¢ to 1.90c; zees, 1.75¢c to 1.90c; bulb angles, 


2.05¢ to 2.35¢; deck beams, 2.05¢ t@ 2.25c; sheared ste 


plates, tank, 1.79c to 1.86c; flange, 1.90c to 2c; firebox, 
2.10c to 2.20c; refined iron bars, 1.30c to 1.40c; soit ste 
bars, 1.40c to 1.45c; steel sheets, in carloads, New York 
No. 28 black, 2.50 to 2.60c; galvanized, 75 and 10 to 75 and 
5 off 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Nov. 15 


f the iron 


It is difficult to arrive at the true situation 
market as this time. Certain it is that iron is being sold 
at a loss, and that few if any of the manufacturers here 
will continue such a policy for any length of time. Such 
business as is being booked now (and the tonnage ts in 
creasing) is practically all for immediate shipment or for 
deliveries not extending over more than 60 days, as al 
buyers for forward delivery are met with the statement 
that no sales for future shipment are desired if on basis 
of prices now ruling. This is taken ag an indication that 
unless prices show a material improvement soon, many 
furnaces will be closed down. During the month of 
October 132,403 tons of pig iron moved out of the district, 
which shows that shipments and consumption at hom¢ 
Since Novy. 1 stocks have 


It is generally admitted that 


somewhat exceeded the product 
been reduced still further. 
Southern prices are considerably below those asked by 
Northern makers and that Southern iron is alone in com 
petition with itself, so to speak. Some makers who have 
for several months accumulated large stocks seem de 
termined to move them and are making extra concessions 
to desirable trade to accomplish such purpos« The ex 
port business has been fairly begun. To what extent it 
will continue is as yet problematical. Charcoal iron is 
suffering from the same dullness that has characterized 


the coke iron market and stocks have accumulated, owing 


to large orders for the last quarter of the current year 


having been held up by railroads and carwheel manufac 





turers. Quotations today are as follows 
N 1 found: $10 00 
N 1 soft 1( 
No. 2 foundry $9295 to 950 
N 2 soft 925 to 95 
No. 3 foundry S75 t 9 00 
N 4 f V t a7 
Gray forge gs 00 g 
Mottled 77 ~ 
\labama car wheel 16 00 

Coke is available at $3 to $3.25 for foundry purposes 


$3.2: 
with a good inquiry from the Western and Mexican sme¢ 


ters, owing to the strike of the Western miners. However 
lack of equipment has thus far prevented any materi 
movement of coke to the West and Southwest. Coal is 
little slower, ruling at prices varying trom $1.15 to $1.40, 
ty, for steaming purposes The « 
miners will continue on the same basis for the Pratt mines 
for digging coal as for October 


The Birmingham Rolling Mill and the Tennessee Coa 


Iron & Railroad Co.’s steel plant at Ensley have closed 
down, owing to lack of orders and suspension of deliver 
on those booked 

The receivers of the Southern Car & Foundry ( at 
nounce that an order for 400 cars has been practically 


closed, insuring the operation of the Anniston plant of the 


bankrupt concern for some 60 or 90 days to comé 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has given notice that it wi 


shut down its Minnequa steel plant in Pueblo and surrender 
| l 


its larg il supply for the use of the Denver market and 
the State thousand men will be out of employment, 
while the 30,000 tons of coal stored at the plant will be 
shipped to meet the demands in Denver and other places for 
fuel. This action is caused by the strike now in progress of 


coal miners in Colorado 
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The Metal Market. 


NEW YORK. 


orrice or 7he /ron Trade Revien 
ROOM i909, NO. 150 Nassau StT., Nov, 18. j 


Pig Tin. 


no change during the week, outside of the feverish under 


Market conditions have undergone practically 


ne which existed Business is at an exceedingly low 


ebb, and consumers do not seem willing to do anything 


toward reviving i The London market has been at a 
standstill also, and prices show but little change To 
day’s closings at the Metal Exchange were as follows 


Spot to December, 25.10c to 25.50c. London's closings to 


day follow Spot, £116 12s 6d; futures, £117 15s Arrivals 


at Atlantic ports for the month to date amount to 1,542 


tons, with 1,105 tons afloat 

Copper.—Since our last report the official quotations 
which are those at which large producers will sell—have 
been twice reduced, making the total reductions 4c in Lake. 
and c in both electrolytic and casting The recessions 
were caused by the opening of the Montana mines. and 
by consumers being completely out of the market. The 


Iness in trade which prevails could hardly be worse 


[he London market has been especially weak, and prices 


ire lower by at ieast £3 since we last qu ited them Clos 
ing prices at the Metal Exchange today were, nominally, 
is f ws Lake, 13¥%c; electrolytic, 13%c; casting 13¢ 
London’s closings lay follow Spot, £55 15s; futures 
£55 10s Exp rts tor the month to date aggregat« 5,709 


ns, against 5,909 tons tor a similar period last year 


Lead.—Th« 


American Smelting and Refining Company 


today changed its price from 4.40c to 4.10c for 50 ton lots 
shipment in 30 days. Spot supplies command 4.25« St 
Louis is lower at 4.20c, while London is unchanged at £11 
is 3d 

Spelter.—|s weak and wer at SSec 1 spot, and s 7 
nominal for November to December, St. Louis is consid 
erably easier at 1.75c t Lox nd le ned t 
£20 15s 

Antimony.—( kson's is 74c, Halle ( and out 


side brands 5M4« 


Quicksilver.—Is quoted at $46.50 per flask 1 76 pounds 
in lots of 100 flasks London is £8 7s 6d 
Nickel.—Is selling at goc to 47c for larg s dow! 
tor nd soc and 60c for smaller quantities 
CHICAGO. 
OFFICE OF The /ron Trade Revieu 

5 MONADNOCK BLOCK Nov 
lhe sagging tendency of metals towards lower prices con 
nues nd r lly 1 week agi 


Buyers are purchasing in small! lots. We quote Lake copper 


rioa . 2S smatier « I ( 1394cC; casting, 13°4c to 
I 3/2" Pig ti i é 25 ( s, 20 Pig lead 
}.4! n 50 to 100-to1 ts, at i to 4 in small quantities 
Spe r, 5.ox ! ( 1 sm intties ; shee 
( ’ ly, 7 7 for Cookson’s and Hal 
‘ {) me s ‘ ‘ 1 change, tl ig the tone of 
he marke eaket We ¢ l¢ lealers’ selling prices as fol 
Copper wire, $11.50 $11.75; heavy pper, $11.25 t 
s sO gh ppe $10.50 Si0.75 ‘ bra Si0 to $10.25 
ed h os SS x cy - ve \ hyy 1S S- <4 $7 75 
- ' nes. $6.50 $6.75 $3.0 c, $4.25 
ew Si7 
The ipp } | perty a x | 
Lieve I \ I \ \ 5 
unt . Sik $20 28 nd b S I $197,473.97 The 
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A POINT CONCERNING WAGE REDUCTIONS. 


There is little question that a general movement has 
been started toward reducing cost of manufacture. 
The usual course of procedure is to dismiss all em- 
ploves whose services are manifestly unnecessary, and 
to reduce the salaries or wages of the balance by a cer- 
tain percentage. There is a great deal of question 
whether the latter course always achieves the result 
which has been aimed at. It is only natural to doubt 
whether a man who has had his income reduced will 
render the same services as formerly. There is also a 
general economic objéction, in that consumption de- 
pends upon earning power, and where it has been cut 
down, the general demand for manufactured goods 
has been reduced by that amount. 

It is well to look at what is in many quarters re- 
garded as the principal cause of the present depression 
-—a high labor cost due not so much to greater daily 
wage payments as to a decreased amount of work done 
per day for those wages, whatever they may be, It is 
easy to see that as the tide of demand for labor rises 
and falls, if on every rise the workman reduces the 
amount of work per day, receiving at the same time 
higher daily wages, and if on every fall wages are re- 
duced, tending also to reduce the amount of work done, 
or at least the zeal with which the task is undertaken, 
then a condition will finally be reached where the dail) 
wage is not greatly different from what it was at the 
start, yet by a continued succession of changes in the 
same direction the amount of work done per day has 
become extremely small. 

However it has been brought about, the condition 
today in England is that her workmen do not do enough 
work in a day. English artisans, once the best in the 
world, no longer enable their employers to compete in 
world markets as once they could. The claim that the 
United States is drifting in the same direction is one 
put forth by too many sound thinkers to be ignored. 

As a purely shop problem, it is vastly better to pay 
a certain sum to one man in order to have certain work 
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done, than to pay that sum to two men to have the 
same work done. From a politico-economic standpoint 
it is equally desirable that the payment be made to one 
man. He can spend the money as well as two, thus 
keeping it in circulation, while the other man is free to 
seek gainful occupation elsewhere. 

If a horizontal cut in wages is made in an industrial 
establishment, or in a whole trade, the tendency is for 
the workman to render reduced services for the re- 
duced pay. A man is not a machine, and such a tend- 
ency cannot be wholly checked. If the less capable 
men are dismissed, the incentive is created for the re- 
mainder to increase their efforts, lest another curtail- 
ment of the working force catch them. There is thus 
produced a corrective influence to the slackness of ef- 
fort which grows during every period of heavy demand 
for labor. 

That horizontal cuts in wages are made in cases 
where a reduction in the number of men employed 
would accomplish the same results as to cost of produc- 
tion may be due less to a failure on the part of em- 
ployers to recognize the soundness of this economic 
principle than to a desire to take care of the whole body 
of employes. There is more of such a desire on the 
part of employers to thus consider the welfare of their 
workmen than the latter generally give them credit for. 

In the case of the office it is even more clear than in 
the case of the shop, that a reduction in the force is bet- 
ter economically than a reduction in salaries. It is a 
fact that here the principle is more generally carried 


into practice. 


RE-ADJUSTMENT IN ALL METALS. 

Iron and steel are not the only metals that have at- 
tracted unusual attention recently. In a broad way 
there is a sympathetic relationship among the various 
metals of commerce, and between various pairs there is 
even a reciprocal connection. This fact is well illus- 
trated in the kinship of silver and tin, due mainly to the 
fact that silver is the money metal in the countries 
where tin is chiefly mined. But of course supply and 
demand command the rise and fall of all metals—even 
gold—as of other commodities. This latter, however, 
is a general condition rather than a relationship. 

Copper, lead and spelter and also tin are associated, 
more or less closely, in a commercial sense, with iron 
and steel. It is not strange then that the readjustment, 
now taking place in the latter, should find a response 
in the former group. 3ut the sympathetic current 
does not end here. It has been observed very clearly 
during the last week in the so-called minor metals, as 
antimony, mercury, nickel and even aluminum, though 
naturally the disturbance has been less as the trade 
connection has been more remote from the center of the 
initial trouble. Of course, each metal has its own 
peculiar trade affinities, in which the others do not 
share, except indirectly or very remotely. This inde- 
pendence is especially true of tin, which is the most 
erratic of metals, with whims and notions incidental 
to its Oriental origin—for we may ignore for the mo- 
ment the little of this product mined in other regions. 

As we pass from the crude metals to the finished 
products, such as machinery and electrical apparatus, 
in which various metals are assembled, the relation- 
ship is more closely knit. 
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The point brought especially to mind is that iron, 
jess untrammeled than steel, has set the pace for all 
metals, once again sustaining the popular belief—as far 
as the metal group is concerned at least—that as iron 
goes, so goes the whole commercial and industrial 
world. Time is an important element to be consid- 
ered. Such changes do not come suddenly, nor can 
the new levels be assumed in a day. The movement is 
wholesome, however, and there seems no probability of 
demoralization, as nearly all lines have been preparing 
for the turn of the tide. 


LIMIT OF OUTPUT IN SHEET MILLS. 


The Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers is now forced to face the most serious 
economic question with which it has ever had to deal. 
Embracing originally all the skilled crafts in iron and 
steel rolling mills, its scope has been gradually reduced 
until so far as steel is concerned it takes in little outside 
the rolling of ordinary steel sheets and black plates for 
tin plate. In these two lines it has retained a very con- 
siderable control, and its success has been very largely 
due to the fact that it has been generally known that 
it would be practically useless to urge it to make con- 
cessions from the tonnage wage rates in recognition of 
improvements in methods and machinery. 

Partly from this fact there has been little incentive 
to make improvements, and methods of rolling sheets 
are essentially identical with those of a quarter of a 
century ago. The association has been aided very 
largely also by the fact that manufacturers of sheets 
and tin plates have operated on a comparatively limited 
scale, the country’s total output being contributed to by 
a large number of competing establishments, none of 
which occupied an especially dominant position, so that 
there was lacking the force which broke the associa- 
tion’s control in some of the large steel works. 

Of late years the case has been different. The domi- 
nant sheet and tin plate interests invited no contest. 
They met the association in the fairest manner. Actu- 
ated by unwise counsels or something worse, the asso- 
ciation invited a contest and emerged with greatly re- 
duced prestige. 

True to the principle we have enunciated in explain- 
ing the fact that the association has retained a good 
measure of control in sheets and tin plates when it has 
lost it in other branches of steel rolling, the position in 
sheets today is that it controls, with one exception, all 
the independent sheet manufacturers west of the moun- 
tains, while of the leading interest’s mills it controls but 
a bare majority, and those not the best. Its consistent 
practice of limiting the output has fortuitously placed 
the independent manufacturers at a disadvantage with 
the dominant interest, particularly in slack times, when 
there is not enough business to keep all plants in opera- 
tion, the orders naturally finding the mills where cost 
of production is least through heavier output per unit 
of plant. 

With the urgent demand of the independent sheet 
steel manufacturers that the limit of output be removed, 
the Amalgamated Association is between Scylla and 
Charybdis. If it stoutly maintains the limit of output 
in the mills it controls, it throws work away from its 
own members ; if it removes the limit of output it may 
throw more work to its members as a whole, .but it re- 


duces the number of its members engaged in producing 
a given tonnage. Nor it its path illuminated by the 
fact that whereas the dominant interest is usually anx- 
ious itself to have the limit of output removed, at a 
juncture like this it shows no such anxiety. The asso- 
ciation must recognize that maintaining the limit of 
output has a tendency to strengthen that one of the 
sheet interests which operates a large number of non- 
union mills. 





PERSONAL. 


John Calder, who has resigned from the C. W. Hunt Co., 
of New York, as executive engineer, is now at Ilion, N. Y., 
where he will be connected with the Remington Typewriter 
Co. Before leaving New York the officers and employes of 
the company gathered around his desk to participate in the 
presentation Of a handsome silver loving cup, suitably in- 
scribed. George S. Humphrey presented the token to him, 
expressing the esteem in which he was held both professionally 
and personally by the donors. 

J. C. Hobart, president of the Triumph Electric & Ice 
Machine Co., Cincinnati, has been elected president of the 
Business Men’s Club of that city. 

Albert N. Spencer has resigned from the position of second 
vice president of the J. A. Fay & Egan Co., of Cincinnati. 

Herman Unzicker, representing the Allis-Chalmers Co., of 
Chicago, has gone to Mexico for the purpose of making a tour 
of the principal mining districts in the southern republic in the 
interests of the company 

The Sullivan Machinery Co., of Chicago, has appointed 
Hugh H. Cooley, until recently manager of the Spokane, 
Wash., branch of the company, special representative in Mexi- 
co City. 

D. R. Mathias has been appointed general superintendent of 
the Joliet mills of the Illinois Steel Co. Mr. Mathias has 
been in the employ of that corporation for 18 years, and for 
the past year has been assistant superintendent of the Illinois 
Steel plant at South Chicago. 

J. B. Clark, formerly superintendent of the Bessemer de- 
partment of the Algoma Steel Co., at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
has taken up the basic open-hearth practice. His present ad- 
dress is Depew, N. Y 

W. G. O’Maftey, formerly of Scranton, has been promoted 
to the position of superintendent of shops at the Lackawanna 
Steel Co.’s plant, Buffalo. He has been with the company for 
some years, being formerly master mechanic at its South 
Works, at Scranton 

Manager Charles Hart, of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
at Youngstown, has appointed Thomas B. Aikin chief inspec- 
tor of all the iron and steel turned out at the various plants 
of the corporation in Eastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. 
The position is new and is designed to insure the highest 
grade of goods 

F. S. Caldwell, formerly of Cincinnati, has accepted a posi- 
tion as foreman of the foundry department of the Union 
Steam Pump Co., Battle Creek, Mich 

W. H. Thayer, who has been in the foundry business at 
Atchison, Kan., for the past 20 years, has retired from busi- 
ness and turned the concern over to his son, W. A. Thayer. 

Chas. Ashurst, who has had charge of the R. Hoe & Co.’s 
foundry, New York, for the past ten years, has resigned his 
position to take charge of the erection of a new foundry for 
Fuchs & Lang, printing press manufacturers, at Rutherford, 
N. J. Mr. Ashurst was presented a gold watch by employes 
of the Hoe Co 


The will of the late Gordon McKay, inventor of the McKay 
sewing machine, leaves 80 percent of the estate of many mil- 
lions to provide for a new school of applied science at Harvard 


University 


The interests of Samuel E. Winslow, of Worcester, doing 
business as Winslow & Co., bankers and brokers, and the 
Samuel Winslow Skate Mfg. Co., of that city, all but two 
shares of which are owned by Col. Winslow, have been placed 
in the hands of receivers. The indebtedness of the Winslow 
interests is said to amount to $500,000. 
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Receiver for Jenifer Furnace Co. 


( Specia lelegram 
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EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


(Special Correspondence. ) 

Harrissurc, Nov. 17.—Reductions of wages and of work 
ing hours have been the order of the last two weeks in this 
part of the State. Production has been curtailed by all of the 
big iron and steel companies east of the Alleghenies and next 
week more plants will close. Incorporation of new iron and 
steel companies has almost entirely ceased and several boards 
of trade in this section have failed to act on overtures made 
for establishment of works. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Co. stopped two furnaces at Steelton 
this week and in the Lehigh Valley more stacks will close 
The Thomas company is relining one Lock Ridge, but it is 
stated that there is slim prospects of its starting up very soon 

The event of most importance for the month was the award 
of the contract for the Blackwell’s Island bridge to the Penn 
sylvania Steel Co. This bridge will take 41,000 net tons of 
steel, all of which will be made in this country. 

Almost all of the works employing puddlers east of and in 
this city have cut the rate to $4 per ton from $4.50. If con 
ditions do not improve another cut will be made 

The Lebanon chain works have been transferred to Eli 
Attwood, a former owner, by the Standard Chain Co., which 
has been operating them. 

The Carpenter Steel Co., which operates the big plant at 
Reading, is reported in the hands of R. E. Jennings, receiver 
The works are said to have much government work to do 
Their improvements have been stopped. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Co. has awarded the contract for 
two 250-horsepower engines for its Lebanon coke plant to the 
Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Works of this city. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Co. has received the award of 20,000 
tons of steel rails for the Mecca railroad, outhidding the Ger 
man and other continental firms, the price being $22.88 at 
Beirut, Syria. The rails will probably be rolled at Sparrow’s 
Point and Steelton. 

The Duncansville mill of the United States Steel Corpora 
tion, near Altoona, has suspended indefinitely. It was a part 
of the American Steel Hoon Co., and had been operating on 
general work. ' 

The Empire Steel & Iron Co. is relining another of its 
stacks in the Lehigh Valley. Its active list is small. There 
is talk of removal of one of the furnaces from Bellefonte be 
cause of the labor situation. The stack suspended a short time 
ago because of a strike. 

The Susquehanna Iron & Steel Co. has started several of its 
rolling mills at Columbia. In the recent proceedings for a 
receivership its officers were given until Jan. 1 to demon 
strate their ability to make money. 

The Reading Iron Company has closed one of its Reading 
mills and the forge at Gibraltar, 

A considerable reduction of force has taken place at the 
Pencoyd works of the American Bridge Co. Other concerns 
in the Schuylkill Valley, including the Pheenix, Reading and 
Brooke companies, have reduced forces and wages 

The old Seiberling property at Akron, O., known in recent 
years as the Empire Mower & Reaper Works, has been sold 
to citizens of Akron and several other cities, who. it is an 
nounced, will form a company to engage in the manufacture of 
cutlery. 


President Thompson, of the Republic Iron & Steel ( 
positively denies the newspaper rumor that the genera! offices 
of the company will be moved to Cleveland. He says the 
company has just leased new offices in Chicago for five years 





Wilkoff Bros., Youngstown, O., have purchased the plant of 
the Ohio Steel & Iron Specialty Co., at Cuyahoga Falls, O- 
for $25,375. The plant was appraised at $75,000. Wilkoff 
Bros. inform us that the report that the plant will be removed 
to Youngstown is without foundation. Whey will probably 
operate it at Youngstown, but have not fully decided 


The men employed at the Demmler plant of the Amer 
ican Tin Plate Co., McKeesport, Pa., have decided to re 
turn to work next Monday, and accept the reduction in 


wages, against which they went on a strike this week 
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PLANS OF THE U. S. STEEL CORPORATION. 


For several months officials of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration have given much of their time and thought to careful 
consideration of methods by which operating costs could be 
reduced. A vast amount of guessing has been done by news- 
papers as to the probable action of the corporation and in some 
instances ludicrous statements have been made as to the 
extent of salary reductions and other retrenchments. It is 
impossible at present to state definitely what will be done as to 
wages. Several official changes, more or less directly con- 
nected with the policy of retrenchment, are under considera- 
tion, and the probability of the retirement of several persons 
who have been prominent in corporation affairs or in subsidiary 
companies is discussed. Important official changes will no 
doubt come from the amalgamation of the American Tin Plate 
Co. and the American Sheet Steel Co. and the removal of 
headquarters to Pittsburg 

The American Steel & Wire Co. is enlarging its quarters 
in the Western Reserve building, Cleveland, so as to accom- 
modate the employes of the accounting department who will re- 
move from Chicago and Pittsburg to Cleveland. The com- 
pany will soon occupy the fifth floor of that building as well 
as the fourth, which it has occupied for a number of years 
No final announcement has been made as yet concerning the 
operating and general sales headquarters of this company, 
though it is expected the former will be in Cleveland. 

It is announced that on Jan. 1 the Lorain Steel Co., Lorain, 
O., will pass under the management of the National Tube Co., 
and the manufacture of steel rails, now the main output 
will be subordinated to the manufacture of tubing. The Lorain 
Steel Co. will continue to manufacture steel rails for street 
railroads, with headquarters at Philadelphia, to which city 
President Daniel Coolidge and Secretary-Treasurer Boye 
will remove their offices. General Manager Suppes, of the 
Lorain Steel Co., will remain in charge of operations of the 
el large d I orain plants 

(he property of the bankrupt New York Car Wheel Works, 
Buffalo, has been sold by the referee to Martin Carey, of the 
law firm of Bissell, Carey & Cook, Buffalo, the bid being $155, 
500. Mr. Carey declined to state for whom he purchased the 
property. Joseph Berry, of Detroit, put in a bid of $152,000 
Samuel Joseph, president of the Continental Iron Co., bid 


$153,000 


lhe Dominion Iron & Steel Co., Sydney, N. B., discharged 
ibout 150 of its employes Nov. 16. Construction work in its 
departments is about completed The blooming mill was put 
on a 12-hour shift Nov. 15, which necessitated the laying off 


of about 60 more men Altogether about 250 men were laid 


(he Acme Harvester Co., Peoria, Ill., resumed operations 
Nov. 16. An order was received from South Africa which 
will necessitate the employing of 400 men three or four 
months. For three weeks necessary repairs will be made. The 


affairs of the embarrassed company are fast righting them 


The New Jersey Steel Co. and the New Jersey Steel Hold 
ing Co. are two new rporations which have recently come 
nto existence under New Jersey charters Chree of the wit 
nesses in the United States Shipbuilding Co., who were spoken 
f during the litigation as “dummy” directors, appear as in 
rporators of the two new companies The capital of the 
w Jersey Steel Co. is given as $1,250,000, and that of the 


a 
New Jersey Steel Holding Co., $725,000 


It is announced that the Aultman & Miller Buckeye Co. 


kron, O., will start operations about Dec. 1, employing a 


lhe National Chainmakers’ Association met at Columbus 

: v. 12, and elected Chas. Wambaugh, Columbus, presi- 
dent and Robert McKay, Pittsburg, vice president 

lhe Kingsford Foundry & Machine Works, Oswego, N. Y., 
has received orders for pumps for shipment to South Africa, 


Japan and Australia. 
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National Founders’ Association. 


[he report of the National 
tion at Washington, D. ¢ 


proceedings down t the adj 


containe 1 in 
uurnment of the We 
ssion The afternoon of Wedn Rt 


work, and on Wednesday evening 


held; s tnMat the rea eg 


the 
foren on s 
to committee 
banquet was 
mcentrate 1 il the aeae 


convention Was Cc 


noon and atternoon 


One who has attend e vat 
sociation in the past six years could not | mpress¢ 
the cohesive power that 1 been acquire on : 
tion in the work, of many of the br ghtes e { ’ 
industry of the cou \ The a itiot ‘ , 
in the choice of its presidents, and the name fp oe. Gar 
Letchworth, Hoyt, Sargent and lLowne stan 
in a field which manufacturers have litth ; ste 
one, aS they are ung n e and more ec 
the best that 1s in hen 
The Washingtor é hows avery ; 
tion of the National Founders 
Association, that men cannot 
see with the same eye n »k 
ng at these important ques 
tions hat aftex the conduc ot 


the ndustrial operations. Bu 
with all the n t fferences 
that aris¢ is ie p cy oO 
such an association, there has 


7 , 
been an educational work iIn 


progress through the years of 
the association’s history 


gradua! drawing togetn 


the diverse elements 5 
truth to Say tha i } n 
has he iss i een more 
united than it is today on the 
objects for A vas I in 

ed, namely ‘(1) The adop 


tion of a unit 


and 


equitable dealings 


the members and their employ 


es, whereby the interests 


both will be properly protected, 
| 
investigation and 


nd (2) the 


idjustment, by the proper ot 


ficers of the association, any 
question arising between the 
members and their employes 


Anti-Boycott Association. 


\t hursday mornings ses 
sion Dani Davenport i 
Bridgeport. ( onn.. represent 


Oo speak ot the york I w I 
ferred some de é 

Chicago and at other place ombating the g 

by the labor unions on the shipment of g . ; 
inions had put under e ban, t uid of tec 

nvoked I res im r be . a | 

the ground that they cons é erfere 

commerce At Danbury, Con e Al B \ 


had instituted suits against the individual men 
cotting union and had attached their prope 

that they were glad to agre« the w l 

lhe speaker arouses ely ere ‘ 


vention in the work of his a 


a burst of 





ipplause by urging 
contracts with this or that org ! 
ferences with unions on hours and wages 
not te f rget to stan 1 for the right of e 
his own ntract and to sell his ow: 
chose, dealing as an individual with a1 lividual en ye! 
New York Agreement. 
Some discussion was had at the irsday afte n ses 
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ns with the 

. ywwever, and the 
yrec re | ve 

\ COMTMNTMITLEeS nin nee ‘ presente at 

y s ession, ind the discussion ndicated a t ui igwh 

n on the part of the membership of the value of 


a practical aid to the maintenance of 


ot ese 
eace id the reduction of strikes to a minimum 
Report on Uniform Agreement. 
\ o C. Pessano, chairman of the committee on uniform 
f nt, presented at Thursday morning's session a report 
é ng the work of that committee, which in the past year 
ved a number of conferences with representatives ot 
M : Union. These had not resulted in any agree 
yet this is a matter which the committee thinks may 
tinue to engage the thought and effort of the two ort 
ly nect with the reading of the correspondence he had 
he president of the Iron Molders’ Union in refer 
further conferences on the subject, Chairman Pessan 
gave ne details of the various meetings held The only 


definite agreement reached was 


embodied in the following 
resolution, to which both sides 


had 


meeting of 


assented at the Cincinnati 


the joint commit 


tees: 


“Resolved that the wag 


clause of the national agree 


ment in its application to the 


several districts of localities be 


subject to such differertials as 
may be naturally agreed to by 
local or national representa 
tives yf ie «6tw organiza 
tions 

lhe rep I e committee 
was received and the commit 
tee continued In the same 
connection the convention re 


afhirmed its tion at the 1902 


convention in tavor ot a um 


Some time wi 


discussio1 f features whicl 
the members desired embodied 
na natwna agreement It 
was finally decided that the 
committee shot correspond 
with re embers and secure 


iting their suggestions a 
to what the uniform agreement 


~ 1c ¢ ntain 


Resolutions of Thanks. 


I RE EN LE\ 1 ( nvention marked the 
termination of John R. Russel’'s 
i 1 ~ easurer, the State 
‘ o B | ett su ecaing it that office Mr 
eel f the mainstays of the association, and 
re ids of dollars for it, doing an 
‘ \ por t vork I 1 way that has 
g é f entire member 
\ . va pass t nking I n the most cordial 
| expre g e deep obligation the 
\ < tuine i devotion 
| 4 ta y y < gisti reso 
‘ ‘ t ‘ é gret 1 s illness 
‘ ( y ink the intelli 
Hcl S¢ ‘ e p yeat 
\ Py 9 f the association 
vk e of e esteem of the mem 
\ se! es through the 
f ‘ ’ existence Resolutions 
ng h ring work, his loyal 
perso! al sacrifice 
New Officers. 
i ne rsaay tt 1 f I ! 
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White House to 


rhe 


followed the visit of members to the 


( ficers 


meet President Roosev: was the election of 
choice of the committee on nominations was ratified by the 
convention as follows: 


President—Isaac W. Frank, United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., .Pittsburg : 


Vice President—Antonio C. Pessano, Great Lakes Engineer 


ing Works, Detroit 





ANTONIO C., 


PESSANO, VICE PRESIDENT 


State sank, 
McClintock, Detroit 

H. A. Carpenter, A 
Providence, R | 


Co 


lreasuret Savings Detroit, Mich 
Secretary A. E 
First District Committe: Carpenter & 
H. Gib- 
Boston, vice chairman; F. B 
undry Co., New P. 
D. Wanning, Birmingham [ron Foundry, Derby, Conn: ; David 
Hunt Jr., Baush Machine Tool Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Second District H. Van Atta, J. L. Mott Iron 
Works, New York, chairman; James MeNaughton, American 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y chairman; R. C 
Malleable lrenton, N. J.; F. E 
Wheeler, International Heater C N. Y.; H. W. Wendt, 
suffalo, N. ¥ 
W.S 


Sons Foundry Co., .. chairman; Geo 


by, Condor Iron Foundry 


Farnsworth, McLagon Ik% Haven, Conn 


Committee 
Locomotive vice 
Oliphant, Trenton Iron Co., 
Buffalo Forge CA: 


Hall 


hairman ; 


mmittee ‘ll, Harrison Safe 


W. H. McFadden, 


Pittsburg, vice chairman; 


Third District C 
ty Boiler Works, Philadelphia, 
Mackintosh, Hemphill & C 
Howard Carlton, South 


Baltimore Foundry, Baltimore; B. J 


Walker, Erie. Malleable Iron Co., Erie, Pa.; John FE. Harbster 
Reading Hardware C Reading, Pa 
Fourth District Committee—J. D. Leary, Queen City | 


Iry Co., Cincinnati, chairman; W y | d 
Co., Cleveland, vice chairman; H. J. Boggis, Taylor & Bogg 
Foundry Co., Cleveland; C. H. Morgan, Morgan Engin« ng 
Co., Alliance, O.; H. C. Ryding, Lorain Foundry ¢ | n 


Ohio 
Fifth 
chinery Co., Chicago, chairman; C. R. Stephens, Moline Plow 
Co., Moline, IIl., vice chairmat Magnetite 
Foundry Co., St Brown-Ket 
Works, 
McDowell & Co., 
Sixth 
mers Co., Milwaukee, ch 
dry Co., St. Paul, vice chairman; T. J 
Co., Milwaukee; O ‘d, Kinnard-Haines Co 
H. M. Wall | I. Case Plow W 
Seventh District Cor tee—W. F. Angus, Montreal 
Works. Montrea | ' Frederick N 1) 


District Com 
tmann, 


Iron 


H 
M. Power, St. Paul 
Neacy, Filer & 


uirman; C 


neapolis ; 


rks, Racine, 


iolls, Canada Foun 
dry Co., Ltd loront hairmat Chas. H. Carrier, Car 
rier, Laine & ¢ Le a) Ly ( ee 
Co., Ltd., Brandt 1. O R. J. Whyte \\ ( 


Smith’s Falls, Ont 
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Eighth District Committee—E. Van Winkle, E. Van Winkle 
n & Machine Works, 


Atlanta, Ga., chairman; W. D. Tynes, 
Hardie-Tynes Foundry & Machine Co., Birmingham, A vice 
hairman; A. D. Schofield, J. S. Schofield’s Sons Co., Macon, 
Ga.: A. A. De Loach, De Loach Mill Mfg. C Atlanta, Ga. 


The New President. 
Isaac W. Frank, of Pittsburg, 


who was elected president to 





succeed F. T. Towne, of Stamford, Conn., has taken an ae 
ve interest in the National Founders’ Association si $ or 
ganization, having been nember of the exe é mmittes 
every yea las ve e pre el ind 1 fi\ ve either 
‘hairman or vice chairmat t é ut str Che Frank 
Knee 1 \la ne ( I vh < res ( ‘ me 
of the orgat no ‘ ; i harter 
nember©rs \lr | ink va } |) - mec P) . 
rg, Pa. Hew educate e Renss ‘ c In 
st e. Troy, N. Y., and f vea gaged 
il engin g. | SNo he ne y an 
ief engine he | vis I y & Ma ( Pitts 
yurg, al 1s8g2 gal e | nk-Knee \ ne Co 
ecoming its presiden He 1e( rv \ 
! ( g i ! f tl Unite Engines & dry 
C of Pittsburg, in 1901, when electe ‘ ‘ n 
continues to serve in this capacits his company n 
solidation of the Frank-Kneeland } ne ( McGill & Co 
Lincoln Foundry Co f Pittsburg, Pa., an he Llovd Boot 
( f Youngstown, O ( ‘ IX I \ 
( f Ap Pa Mr. Frank her é ensive 
id his acts of charity, bes ed | ( gi 
The New Commissioner. 
\fter the adjournme! f the \ é inis 
ative neil, which compose rt ‘ nee e€ asso 
ciation and the chairmen an el va s dis 
trict committees, held a meeting a elected O. P. Briggs, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., as I ssion eed Jol \. Pen 
n. Mr. Briggs is a nati f Livermore, Me., a eceived 
us educatio } ie scl s f Ma Le r Viinnesota 
in 1877 an l took a position as clerk I i I Minne 
sota Iron Works, Minneay s, which operated bbing 
nachine shop and foundry e plat eing é e first 
neta ‘king establishments he State 1 ed with 
hat concern an he Pray Mig. (¢ 5 es if 1886, 
oO BRIG rHE NE OMMISSIONE! 
é tarted the | win ( | \\ nanu 
ture of engines a! powe ransm n machinery rhe 
tusiness continued under that name until the spring of 1902, 
vhen plans were made for the enlargem f e plant and 
the « e of new capital into the busine The name 
is change the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery with 
L. Record as president, Geo. Gillette vice president, O. P. 
riggs treasurer and Ralph Gillette secretary Che com 
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any employs 600 men and this year built a new machin t ! rhe menu was 
pany emf 5 J 
" : tanta «= - .. wad 
shop, foundry, structur: shop and wood-working depart ¢ nciude 
ment It is capitalized at $750,000 and its lines of n vash 
facturé Corliss engines, power transmission machinery gate pil peragus with anary ace, neese 
1 e A ft } F, | | 
structur ron work bridge and building ns ter vere ‘ 
, Star y (; | og p> . ed 
tot 
, , ; 7 f —_ 
M brigg broa experience f ring e reg en 
‘ . i | 
= p n gement & f 4 eT e fT ) i f vil Vi 
ls 
be handled in his ne ‘ bi ¢ s y ) ‘ . & . , ) 
n the \ k I N i | s \ 1 as ri N ( ve I » expre tre is ) 
f N \4 \ ( \ | t r lude ‘ rk 
’ i¢ I 
1s 
brings ( 11s ire ties ‘ ‘ ( b V x vit 
iv as dev« ne ‘ ~ ital H 1 K ¢ - ‘ ng pre ‘ t 
| 1 } ‘ | f G } Fren ura 
he idq larte I ( riammol ng De 1 im W ( hs 
} } ’ no ’ 
he offices he com ssioner ve bec ! ed he ' ving ' a 
; R On ‘ ‘ ré n, I nte 
k ‘ 1 | t A 
Retirement of Commissioner Penton. 
r WW S I l narked e « I ne ¢ ‘ ‘ 1002 OO? 
ve hhistors 1e National Found A senciation iid i. 
: l re ( nm ¢ ] n A Pet ‘ ne } N Mie \ H 
ninate : 1 n ‘ : i Mr. Pet Pfahle | | oO pq Buff Ge i 
bee he g spirit of n f veginning Ww 5 : radi 
There ha ee! . 1 Wis ead he pres de ; | Hi W « . { ‘ ning 
chair th gl e six ye Mr. Pe n was the « y ‘ W Franl 
propag lis I r ss ea vel } | \ , ’ h 
( nitry en ao Irymer é n r é ‘ skey P : 
were nat! vii el re g 
lly emselve ‘ vers g 1¢ ; g 
, 
vorking y en ore ; 
‘ Se ig firs ecre y f e Am y Vi fahle reese ne 5 
nen s $ ition, W l t loing g ' | re ke mi 
vork S iz cer y 1 ipna y pra ' \ 
‘ ery 
e, Mr. Per l e better k wn to the 1 ry e pr ‘ | é ve 
! he [ State I y het na ind | ‘ 
become ed w t i ecullar way eT . | 
Sx re } S g expre < esire ( e Televe I1ro ers 1 rt ‘ 
1e ard stic ' nd the is 
S f ng it Mr. Pe ns decis . , } \ 1 ihe 
~ 1 Lite i te e¢ t fit p ! 
As es t tl é k O. P. Brigg f Min ‘ 
ey 
ip I WV Ke up c \ K ‘ ‘ , whe : 
\t inque | I I rranizal n . 
, ‘ 
T é nave ‘ Ve ' t i ‘ ; ' . , 
ye he t the New W , esday Nov. 10 
Mr. Pe S ‘ rl pas 
eld ‘ 
vears ¢ ESSE t vhat ‘ S ‘ , 
‘ j \\ ‘ 
{) P Le e] ¢ aquete TILe€ Mr ‘ 
‘ S le 
bs ! \ " ‘ t le tron ' S } 
, t f t . 4 ‘ ‘ | Lime : 
‘ 
CX} T . } 7 ip | { s¢ { 
ss ps ‘ < gy | ‘ ere 
S ) Vit rie wave T 
t ‘ i Ve wre 
Pento1 ehalf of ‘ ‘ g with 
‘ re € | I o e ‘ ne | ‘ 
stones, npal ng ‘ | ese! } I Té re, \ } 
employ < 9 t < I Y 
’ ' i } , ' g c T > reg : 
; ked in y forward the work of org for 
\ ’ | nore now : 
, | I } ‘ 
rese rn ermanence of e frie p 
i ce ‘ ) , f the service rende ging ‘ en 
, ‘ \ 
he T | would be ( Nl ) | 
: . ; < i ne in 
‘ate these relatior ! ny organization doing similar w 
; 1 ve \ wl ich 
The Banquet. , ward, upright 
Che annua is it}? nquet was wivel 1 We ne ‘ ‘ S ; 
‘ ’ tl 
ening \ WW tnere vas ( y wa 
" 
panime s s \ y ’ estra ( f c ‘ very 
ind a mal ett ‘ ds were e, being 1 ; ‘ , eve 9 ‘ 
he form of ficate rtified tl e bearer p ‘ 
he owns t e f pp et SSE ¢ nad 10x r . , helj, ha 
s re | ( ip hk 1 the Danquet I ie Nati r¢ ’ é by e N \ atior 
Fy in lers \ S( New Willat Hotel W ashing wor; i ) Ck 
ton, D. ( ransferable nly under tl laws of nature and ; 
.% Notes. 
to be satisf 1 resentation companied by a 
‘ , 7 } ) ; 
health f e 1 eriy ] < 1 rded in the I I etary 
book y fellow ertificate were signed by \ ¢ . 
. = yes =~ 1, 
I | presiden \ | Mc innt¢ k, secretary ney € 
. ‘ 1 . } hal 4 + 
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certificate wa g p | il the six past presidents it was regre - e newly 
£3 , = : — all 
W. H. Pfahler, P. W. Gates, O. P. Letchworth, H. W. Hoyt ¢ ng au 
4 ~ . T la ; ‘ r ¢ the hre ] Pad 
W. D. Sargent and F. 7 owne—and underneath the legend, ittended the nvent Early le first days pro 
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ceedings he was compelled to go to his room and his physician 
forbade any further participation in the work of the conven- 


tion. 


Those in Attendance. 


The list of members attending the convention, with the 
firms represented, is as follows: 

Isaac W. Frank, Vice President, United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

John R. Russel, Treasurer, Russel Wheel & Fdy. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

W. F. Angus, Montreal Steel Works, Montreal, Quebec. 

T. H. Benners, Birmingham Machine & Fdy. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

O. P. Briggs, Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., Minneapolis, Minn 

Willis Brown, Walker Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. 

H. A. Carpenter, A. Carpenter & Sons Fdy. Co., Providence, R. I. 

W. S. Hallowell, Harrison Safety Boiler Works, Philadelphia, Pa: 

J. D. Leary, Queen City Foundry Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

H. K. McLean, Link-Belt Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 

Irving H. Reynolds, Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wm. M. Taylor, Chandler & Taylor Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

R. D. Reed, H. B. Smith Co., Westfield, Mass. 

H. VanAtta, J. L. Mott Iron Works, New York, N. Y. 

J. H. Webster, Variety Iron Works Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. H. Pfahler, Abram Cox Stove Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. Bermingham, Canadian Locomotive Co., Kingston, Ontario. 

E. A. Watson, Caldwell-Watson Fdy. & Mch. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

F. E. Wheeler, International Heater Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Arthur A. Brown, Rarig Engineering Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Robert Vierling, Paxton & Vierling Iron Works, Omaha, Neb., and 
Vierling, McDowell & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

O. P. Letchworth and J. C. Bradley, Pratt & Letchworth Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jos. A. Stone, Riverside Foundry Co., Cleveland, O. 

C. H. Booth, Lloyd Booth Department, United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., Youngstown, O. 

C. L. Newcomb, Deane Steam Pump Co. and International Steam 
Pump Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Frederick G. Evans, Mahoning Foundry & Machine Co., Youngs 
town, O. 

Harry A. Boyd, Youngstown Engineering Co., Youngstown, 

Carl Horix, Geo. B. Sennett Co., Youngstown, O 

G. A. Doeright, Falcon Bronze Co., Youngstown, O. 

T. J. Neacy, Filer & Stowell Co., Milwaukee, Wis 

Jno. M. Taylor, Taylor-Forbes Co., and Crowe’s Iron Works, Guelph, 
Ont. 

H. W. Hoyt, Allis-Chalmers Co., Chicago. 

P. W. Gates, Allis-Chalmers Co., Chicago. 

F. D. Howard, Lamb Knitting Machine Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass 

R. J. Whyte, Frost & Wood Co., Ltd., Smith’s Falls, Ont. 

David Hunt Jr., Baush Machine Tool Co., Springfield, Mass 

A. J. Caldwell, Crane Co., Chicago. 

F. H. Fairweather, M. E. Kennedy and John C. Judge, Kennedy 
Valve Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 

F. T. Giblin, Giblin & Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Chas. M. Jarvis, P. & F. Corbin Co., New Britain, Conn. 

H. S. Hart, Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn. 

J. S. VanCleve, Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. 

Frederic Nicholls, and Geo, W. Watts, Canada Foundry Co., Toronto, 
Ont. 

C. M. Power, St. Paul Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Geo. Q. Thornton, Carondelet Foundry Co., St. Louis. 

M. H. Barker, American Tool & Machine Co., Boston. 

W. H. McFadden, Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Pittsburg. 

J. T. Speer, Pittsburg Valve, Foundry & Construction Co., 

Wm. Butterworth, Deere & Co., Moline, III. 

Arthur E. Barlow, Newark, N. J. 

John A. Rathbone, United States Heater Co., Detroit. 

Samuel E. Hilles, Samuel C. Tatum Co., Cincinnati.. 

Theodore Bollmann, Bollmann-Wilson Foundry Co., Cincinnati. 


©) 


Pittsburg. 


Andrew N. Petersen, New York. 

W. A. Taylor, Mallary & Taylor Iron Works, Macon, Ga. 

B. J. Walker, Erie Malleable Iron Co., Erie, Pa. 

H. W. Bullard, Poughkeepsie Foundry & Machine Co., Poughkeepsie, 
a 

W. H. Shipler, Pennsylvania Engineering Works, New Castle, Pa 

Joseph Wright, Dominion Radiator Co., Toronto, Ont. 

C. R. H. Cunningham, Chester Steel Casting Co., Chester, Pa. 

John Grant, Valley Iron Works, St. Paul, Minn. 

M. H. Murphy, American School Furniture Co., New York. 

A. C. Pessano, Great Lakes Engineering Works, Detroit 

H. R. Luther, Barbour-Stockwell Co., Boston, Mass. 

F. Macomb Cresson, George V. Cresson Co., Philadelphia. 

Frank Fiebeger, Akron Foundry Co., Akron, O. 

E. H. Walker, J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., Racine, Wis. 

William W. Wiard, Syracuse Chilled Plow Co., Syracuse, N. Y 

H. J. Boggis, Taylor & Boggis Foundry Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. W. Balkwill, Cleveland Steel Casting Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. S. Caffrey, Smith & Caffrey, Syracuse, N. Y. 

M. J. Carroll, Carroll Foundry, Houghton, Mich. 

John K. Gunn, Utica Pipe Foundry Co., Utica, N. Y. 

J. S. Stirling, Samuel L. Moore & Sons Co., Elizabeth, N. ] 

James E. Flynn, Flynn & Emrich Co., Baltimore, Md , 

Samuel A. Kensil and Jacob B. Blankley, Tioga Foundry Cx 
Philadelphia. 
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E. B. Pierce, Wheeler Foundry Co., Worcester, Mass. 
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David Townsend, Eddystone Foundry & Machine Co., Philadelphia, 


James Eastwood, Benjamin Eastwood Co., Patterson, N. ] 
Edward Maher, Maher & Flockhart, Newark, N. J. 

George S. Rominger, Girard Iron Works, Philadelphia 

E. N. Sperry, Monumental Bronze Co., Bridgeport, Conn 
John J. Riley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

F. D. Wanning, Birmingham Iron Foundry, Derby, Conn 

H. T. Hornsby, United Iron Works Co., Springfield, Mo. 

H. B. Goodrich, J. A. & P. E. Dutcher Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
Gen. Edward Jones, Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Oliver Crosby, American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn 
Ellis L. Rowe, Rensselaer Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y 

C. R. Stephens, Moline Plow Co., Moline, Ill 

Chas. A. Barnard, Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, III 

E. E. Durant, G. F. Warner Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 

F. B. Farnsworth, McLagon Foundry Co., New Haven, Conn 
C. E. White, Deere & Mansur Co., Moline, III. 

Wm. C. Doherty, Doherty Bros., Lowell, Mass. 

James F. Lannigan, Davis Foundry Co., Lawrence, Mass 

J. B. Sargent, Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Thos. Devlin, Thos. Devlin Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 

Fred. G. Scholfield, Kabley Fdy. Co., Worcester, Mass 


F. A. Strong and B. F. Lyon, Eaton, Cole & Burnham Co., Bridge 


port, Conn, 
Fred. F. Stockwell, Barbour-Stockwell Co., Boston. 
H. A. Illman, James Barker, Philadelphia 
C. $. Bonsall, Buckeye Engine Co., Salem, O 
R. M. Bertram, Bertram Engine Works, Toronto, Ont 


Lyman P. Hubbell, Fillmore Ave. Foundry & Iron Works, Buffalo, 


a we 
Wm. Yagle, Yagle Foundry & Machine Cx 
W. D. Sayle, City Foundry Co., Cleveland, O. 

Henry F. Arnold, American Tool & Machine Co., Boston 

E. L. Munson, Munson Bros. Co., Utica, N. \ 

J. F. Blauvelt, New England Butt Co., Providence, R. L. 
4. H. Bullard, Bullard Machine Tool Co., 
D. J. Kilby, Kilby Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O 
Thos. H. Savery, The Pusey & Jones (¢ 


Pittsburg 


Bridgeport, Cont 


Wilmington, Del 
George T. Brown, The Brown Cotton Gin Co., New London, Cons 
Jno. E. McIntosh, MclIntosh-Seymour Co., Auburn, N. Y. 

R. J. Cleveland, Cleveland & Barr Foundry Co., Chicag: 

W J. Michel, Tarrant Foundry Co., 
Alex. Jarecki, Jarecki Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 

Will B. Greene, Palmers & DeMooy Fdy. Co., Clevelar 
C. W. Davenport, National Foundry Co., Erie, Pa 


Chicago. 


C. C. Smith, Union Steel Casting Co., Pittsburg, Pa 


G. E. Emmons, Edison General Electric Co Schenectady, N. Y 


Edgar McDougall, John McDougall Caledonian Iron Works Co., Mon 


treal, Que 


E. I Dawes and J. F Whitehead, Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., 


‘ittsburg. 

W. J. Carlin, Thos. Carlin’s Sons 
Robert Taylor, Taylor, Wilson & Co 
T. L. Greenwald, lL. & E. Greenwald Ci Cincinnati, O 

Geo. Rollings, Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co., Pittsburg 

V. M. Moore, Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohi 
Oliver Phelps, Lorain Foundry Co., Lorain, O 

James McNaughton, American Locomotive Co., Schenectady, N. \ 
Omar N. Steele, American Ship Building Co., Cleveland, O 

H. N. Covell, Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N 

John H. Ricketson, Jr., A. Garrison Foundry C Pittsburg 
Thos. E. Durban, Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa 

E. G. Rippel, Buffalo Foundry Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. L. Herendeen, Herendeen Mfg. Co., Geneva, N. \ 

S. S. Gould, Gould Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. \¥ 

J. W. Gardner, Gardner Governor Co., Quincy, III 

W. Strangward, Forest City Foundry & Manufacturing ( 


Allegheny, Pa 


Alle goeny, Pa 


Walter Perry and G. W. Osborn, Farrel Foundry & Machine (¢ 


\nsonia, Conn. 
W. Hl. Morgan, Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, O 


Patrick Kennedy, Kennedy Foundry, Baltimore 


G. T. Marsh, South Baltimore Steel Car & Fdy. Co., Baltimore 
S. H. Chapman and Owen Lloyd, Ontario Wind Engine & Pump Co. 


oronto, Ont 

Exile Burkitt, Southern Engine & Boiler Works, Jackson, Tent 
Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., Stanley G. Flagg & Co., Philadelphia 
Justis H. Schwacke, Wm. Sellers Co., Philadelphia 

4. O. Beatty, M. Beatty & Sons, Welland, Ont. 

John W. Logan, Logan Mfg. Co., Phoenixville, Pa 

H. C. Francis, Creswell & Waters Co., Philadelphia. 

W. H. Shelmire, Jr., Creswell & Waters Co., Philadelphia 

W. J. Phillips, Phillips & McLaren, Pittsburg 


H. E. Pridmore, and D. F. Pridmore, Henry E. Pridmore, Chicago. 


Ward W. Willits, Adams & Westlake Co., Chicago 

Richard C. Oliphant, Trenton Malleable Iron Co., Trenton, N 
R. E. Kingsbury, Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass 

J. J. Harty, Canadian General Electric Co., Kingston, Ont 

Cc. D. Marr, Fremont Foundry & Machine Co., Fremont, Neb 
M. Benjamin, Atlanta Machine Works, Atlanta, Ga 

D. Lewis Bartlett, Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore 

Thomas Evans, Eynon-Evans Mfg. Co., Philadelphi 

George A. Farrall, The Johnston Harvester Co., 
H. R. Robinson, Robinson & Co., Richmond, Ind 


C. F. McGilvray, and H. E. Myers, The Robbins & Myers Co., Spri 


field, .O. 
Caleb Cresson Jr., Geo. V. Cresson Co., Philadelphia 
T. W. Fry, Sullivan Machinery Co., Claremont, N. H 
E. A. Merrill, McIntosh, Seymour & Co., Auburn, N. Y 
F. O’Neil, Western Foundry Co., Chicago 
J. R. Ketcham, Brown-Ketcham Iron Works, Indianapolis, Ind 
. J. Feiss, Superior Fdy. Co., Cleveland 
H. L. Ide, A. L. Ide & Sons, Springfield, III. 
Alfred T. Green, Vulcan Works, Chester, Pa 
G. Bartol, Otis Steel Co., Cleveland 
R. H. North, North Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
H. Carlton, South Baltimore Steel Car & Fdy. Co., Baltimor: 
J. G. Robertson, A. L. Ide & Sons, Springfield, Il 
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BULLARD BORING AND TURNING MILL. 


Che new pattern of the Bullard 42-inch boring and turning 
mill has one fixed turret head and one swivel head lwo 
swivel heads can be supplied if required, but the machine 1s 
regularly made in the form shown Che machine has side 


drive, which permits of constant or variable speed motor being 


applied at any time in the most economical manner 


The cross rail heads are power! operated by driving the ver 




















FIG. I LLARD 42-INCH BORING AND TURNING MILI 


tical feed rods at a high constant speed from e overhead 
shaft, and at a vanable speed through an nce px ndent teed 
box on the bed at the lower end f the r ls Levers ( r D 
which are movable in both directions from the normal position 


(as shown by cut), operate a clutch mechanism of the ex 


pansion type the bevel ge t the overhead bracket, giving 
he vertica 1 movem either direction as required 
ind d Ving r < id oug 1¢ egula ret 
brackets 1 MACK I e fa W het tine eve 5S in ( 
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I-32 of | fa ntally, and f Oct 
an incl f an n angular and \ 
In « i ra ket ca h id e feed ( Ca oC 
disengage va ggle f on pe é y le s A B 
which «ss ‘ pie purpose i vives a qu t eal 
of engaging and chsengagi g the feed ind a inswers 
PUTPOs¢ ta Safety evice to preve ident im st I 
heads ( g run rove r \ k iverse I er 
mecha l 
he rig ind head is screw cutting and has sere utting 
gears ely lepet Ie ot he feed gears teeds being « 
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gaged Dy the toggic 


verse movement I eve \ < 


a hole with as fine feed as req 


gears, immediately chase the h 


which the machine is geared 
cutting all standard threads fr 
lhe design of the crossrail 
attention that has been paid 
which however materially assi 
tion and ability to maintain ali 
ty of duty required of the mac 
surfaces-of the saddle on the 
width narrowed; the horizont 
surfaces A and B with the s 


possible he 


ceiving its thrust on surface D 


ipbbed bet wee 


surface E but is 


2 


be noted that the saddle is of 


ry means of a positive clutch 


wired and, w 


le with the 


om 2 to l2 


| ig. 3 ! an 


the apparent! 


St in securing 
gnment regar 
hine Phe ler 


ral has been 


al ahgnme nt 


,0a 

‘ i th ‘ 

1 gx we irs 
. re 


ncreased produc 


dless of the severi 


gth of the bearing 


increased, and the 


on 


no loose joints; taper steel gibs being used for taking up ad 
ustment his type of bearing is also employed for main 
tatensm 1; ’ th ' ] : +} ' ht } 
ining alignment I ie crossfa A ie igh land Pp 
right, the left-hand upright merely a g as support 
| ] ¢ ] 17 ] ; 
e hig pe nals are a t the ring oiling type and 
ive ) mz ) ing be iw carrie T ugh the bearings 
rie g ‘ the s tt oth right and lett 
i ter is enable yperatt to shif 1€ 
m™ cy I ! ep € o eT ery expe li y 
al 1 1 1] é v done wit! 1¢ 
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e of the m ne, Fig ipplies dire o the large 
cp tT Ve ne p ey i l | Zs . l e ft | ) 
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ruing up work lf this device was 1 employed le time 
nsumed ning to a stop would oft me ¢ »biection 
ipi« e head k gear ire ntirely cased and ru n 
. nsure ipl yori 1 in quiet running 
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The weight of this machine is 14,300 pounds net, and the 
material has been so place is to give a high degree of 
rigidity It is the custom of the manufacturers, the Bullard 
Machine Tool Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., to supply a 7%-h. p. 
motor for the machine but for the majority of work a 5-h. p 
motor is sufficient. The machine can be equipped as shown in 


Fig. 2 with a variable or constant speed motor 


Foreign Trade of Japan. 

The Anglo-Japanese Gazette of September, 1903, publ 
in London, England, says, relative to Japan’s foreign trade as 
shown by statistics for the six months ended June 30, 1903 

“While it may have been the case that for some years the 
exports of British merchandise exceeded those of the United 
States, the energy and enterprise displayed by American firms 
ind their mode of promoting trade with foreign countries has, 
however, been successful at length in placing that country’s 
exports to Japan ahead of those of Great Britain. Taking 
the figures of exports from the United States to Japan for last 
year, as compared with those of 1901, an increase of 13 per 
cent is shown, while on the other hand Japanese imports from 
Europe show a falling off. In 1881 the United States furnished 
5.72 percent and last year 17.9 percent of the total imports, as 
‘ompared with Great Britain’s share of 52.57 percent in 1881 
ind 18.53 in 1902 


“Japan imports large quantities of machiner f every de- 
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FIG. 3.—END ELEVATION OF CROSS RAIL. 


scription—railroad plant, vehicles, labor-saving tools—from 
he United States 


ssue, we pointed out as a reason for the decline of British 


Referring to this subject in a previous 


xports to Japan that hitherto Great Britain has been too prou 
f the fact that her goods can not be beaten in value, forgetting 
bys * ] 


business, and 


hat there are more ways than one of securing 
lso that human nature is very easily duped by an appeal to the 
ocket and appearance. Japan’s enterprise and desire to obtain 


juickest machinery and appliances have 





lrawn down upon her increased competition on the part of 
manufacturing nations t was also shown that Ameri 
nachinery firms commenced by selling their goods at any pric 
reaping the reward in growing quantities and an ultimate su 


ylace in the market.’ 


The Vulcan Iron Wor | 3) t down N 


} 
for an indefinite time on a int 
i strike in one of the departments About 100 mer ‘ yn 


ut of employment 
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HOW SHALL WE IMPROVE TRADE ?° 


BY W P. DAVIS 


There are many ways by which we may improve trade. 
and while there may be nothing new in what I have to say 
on the subject, I trust it will at least give food for thought, 
which, if followed out, may be of mutual benefit 

| rT ne pas I e y¥ i ma hine t bi who 

re buildin g é ass of machines ive ey 
could do, and in many cases mort ders thar é ild 
fill he resu has been many new mat icturineg piants 
have sprung up and all of the old firms have « ged and 
increased their output until] at the present tim e can 


supply all the local demands and yet have a reserve capac 
ity to fill foreign orders 

Our own cougtry is growing rapidly, as we all know, 
yel unless we have some export business, we cannot ex 


pect to continue to run full time with our present capacity 


f t 
and market our products in our own country Chere is 
no doubt that the present slump in the sale of ma 
chine tools is due largely to the labor troubles whi with 
their unreasonable demands, are holding up all kinds of 
business in all parts of the country, and which, if m- 
tinued for any length of time, are-going to bring on great 


loss and suffering 


The country is not in a conditfon that a financial panic 
should be expected. If the labor uubles are settled soon, 
it is reasonable to expect a fair amount business 


be done for the next few years, yet no one should ¢ pect 
the volume of business that we have 
years. We should begin to look for other markets than 
ur own, and the question then arises, “where s we 


find the market?” 


In the last few years we have found a large s r our 
tools in foreign countries, but we must a Im ere 
has been a great falling off in orders fron road, and 
for many vears, at least. we cannot expect as rve a sale 

« © ' 


for our products as in the past 

[The past summer I have traveled through tl rious 
countries of Europe to which we look for trade, and have 
made a careful study of the conditions and prospects. If 
there are any among you who have an idea that t 
Yankee is the only one who can copy and profit by what 
| through Italy, Germany and 


supplied 


he sees, you should trave 
England and see the shops that have beer 
modern American machines which have in many cases 
been copied, and in some cases changed to suit their de 


mands. With labor far below the cost of our own, they 


are making tools that are so low in price that we cannot 
compete 11 they should adopt our systen f manufacture 
We have, however, one gregt advantage over them, 
which is the ict that we manufacture ir rge numbers 
while they manufacture a_ large iriety ( xe 
shop in Italy here 2,500 men are employ: el 
building locomotives, passenger and freight rs, thresh 


ing engines and machines, and a variety of sn S 
iS we and in one department they were even making 
twist drills S mg as they build such a lars iriety 
of work in one shop, they cannot produ nv f the 
rious ines as cheaply is e can w re ve? <1 
Cla ty one ne 
We have most t ear from G : 
1 large numbe { manuta iring plants ' d 
they were 1 substantia kind. b re bh 
nodern design, with a he st Dp ! ery 


erprise and pus t the German peoptk ey g 
make us ear? i the cle es Ket 
the machinery 

In many parts Et d, they es 
in putting in improved machinery, and many seem to 
think the methods used by their fathers are good en igh 
So long as they cling to this idea, we can compete with 
ur English cousins and get our share of the trad I 
yvelleve here is more chance t or é Am< " Ss in 
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FIGS. 1 AND 2.-_PANORAMIC AND PLAIN VIEWS OF THE WORKS 
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than it any foreign country I visited, if we take 
visit the shops and introduce and show them, 


a kind 


They are doing 


just what our tools will do. I have 


achine dealers of England. 


good work, and are fairly up to date in methods and 
pus They carry a large stock. We all know that in 
ord sell a large quantity of machinery, it is necessary 
{ ive a representative line to display 

As ndon ts a great distributing center, it is necessary 
te ive our machines represented and carried in stock 
by me one of the leading machinery dealers Phere 
are many of our tools that have not been properly show 
up hey would be in more general us¢ 

We must admit that in the past six months there has 


been a great falling off in the sale of machine tools, but | 
set thing alarming about the situation. We should trin 
sails according to the breeze Instead of manufac 
turing large stocks and then attempting to go on to the 
marks ind s¢ hem at reduced prices, we should be 
reasonable and treat the conditions as we find them In 
stea keeping a irge number men at work, we 
s] Hid reduce if \ K Oy rorce nh proportion t the 
al business we re Sec ring lf Ww ¢ find, n look 
er t sit e can keep about the usual nun 

be by worku ess urs per day, this is a mat 
é it s d be considered, as would be far better for 
re an if the | irs were reduced and they were 

<¢ i \ rk 

We must also take advantage of the present depressio1 

e our plants, introducing new methods and mak 

ne s inges as we May find nex essary in the desigi 
s tion of ot machines; and also devise the 

mos nproved methods of turning out our work and usé 
g lgment maintaining prices until business im 
pt < Nor f us can afford to sell our machines a 
he present time at a lower price. Nothing can be gained 


by ng prices. It would not only mean a loss to us, 
bt if the machinery dealers as well, who, as we 
W know, are carrying, in nearly all cases, a larger 
s < than they can really afford to. In a few months at 
mos e have every reason to expect better conditions in 
business [The country was never in a more prosperous 
( lition When certain changes have been brought 
ibout, I have every reason to believe we may all look for 
ur amoun f business, but we should not expect t 
S¢ ¢ rde book c1 vded as in the past few years 
sing, I-w isk you one and all to stand by out 
ss It is helped us in the past, although we 
( be rga eda fe months, and it will help 
us in the years come All we need is more men 
} ~ r nhide ( 1 ] her tor i we | 
\ rk for st € asso 1 : 
Ne d rest sa 
Giant Locomotives. 
e, one of irge the world, has jus 
e West rm of the Santa Fe road in 
> ( 1 2 3 i y-five giant , notives 
f g] uins over the steep grades on that 
. es The new engine weighs over 143% tons 
“ s fifty-seven inches in diameter 


motive and Machine Works, Lima, O., have 


plet ind thoroughly tested ymotive which has 

1 powse f 67,000 pounds he following are the 

engine y ers I7 y 18, tour 

sixteen vers 40 : ameter, boiler 62 ches, 

¢ ¢ ag top y te irea 4234 square eet ota 

9 2 jO8 ( SS rk ng pres 200 

k pa vy. 8,000 gal S | ip y, 9 ns 

2 base sO 1! 7 vhee ra SE $7.10 ) es: 

v 720 1n es \ ravel a nd curves I 125 

f S power, 67,000 pounds; weight in working 
300,000 pound 


plant 
A] resumed 


for several hundr 





operations 


16 It is said 


eceived. 


Nov 


ed cars have been r 
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AMERICAN BOILER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


\t e met an sso 
ito Chattanooga last week, the ib was «cis 
cussed at length and it was decided to addr 1 letter to 
manufacturers, asking their co operati especially in pro- 
ting conciliatory measures and pposing sympathetic 
strike 
( E. D. Meier, chairman of the committee on revision of 
boiler inspection laws, made an extended repor The work 
ol b 1ieT nspectors was severely criticised It was decided 
to continue the committee and appeal Congress to amend 
he boiler inspection laws 
Other subjects discussed were the following 
Abatement of the noke nuisance 
H e the Amer! il B Vanutact re Ass n and 
the Hartford Insuran ( pany combined improved the 
quality of steel, plate, riv ind boiler tubes used in the con- 
* struction of boilers at this time 


association to increase 


s 


“What means should be used by t 


n of steam 


the quality of boiler tubes construct 
D ers?” 

‘In using th nped head where the pressure is sixty 
pounds or more, which ts the best method, to make in one 
pi I evera pieces 

e following fficer vere elected President, John 
©’ Brie St. Loui ret . Farasey, Cleveland, O 
treasurer, Joseph Wengl St. Louis; first vice president, 
Robert Monroe Jr., Pittsburg, Pa.; second vice president, M 
Fk. Cole, Newnan, Ga.; third vice president, J. F. Casey, Chat 
1ooga, lenn fourth vice president, Peter J. Hamler, Chi 
go; fif vice president, P. H. Dundon, San Francise 


next place of meeting 


urnment of the convention, the associate mem 


bers formed an organization for themselves, to be known as the 


‘Associate Members of the American Boiler Manufacturers’ 
Association,” the object of which is to co-operate with the 


active members of the association, to aid in increasing its mem 


bership and to t in the social entertainment at future 


assis 


conventions 
rhe fol President, W. O. Dunt- 
lool Co.; vice president, J. T. Cor- 
Ryerson & Son; W. H. L. 


H. B leveland, Otis 


lowing officers were elected 
Pneumatic 
Jos. 1 


Bateman, Philadelphia; tre: 


Chicago 
secretary, 


| lare, ( 


bett, Chicago, 





ypsurer, 


Stee! Lo 


lhe president and other officers were made members of the 


cutive committee, and the following gentlemen were elected 


f which the president is chairman: James 
Lukens & Steel Co.; William 
Steel & Wire Co.; Frederick R 


ownsend: C. M. Fouche. ( 
M 


on this committee, 
New Orleans, 
, Pittsburg, American 
Philadelphia, Hoopes & 
1, Crucible Steel Company of America; A 
istle & Co.; Victor A. Moore, Atlanta 
Mfg. Co.: Thomas Aldcorn, New York, 
Na 


Porch, Iron 
lat 


Cham 


Downey, St. Louis 


ton, Ashton Val 


Prosperity of the B. & O. Railroad. 


After a meeting perintendents ar engineers of the 
Buff & O t held a few lyS ag it was an- 
nounce ut reports showed that passenger and freight traffic 

£ inne nd branche nd vas decided 
kK Ip s would bk ntinue rding to 
\ y retret ne e 77 annual 
‘ he pr ! ( rs he | s of the 
‘ < 1 t ‘ N 16 
\\ ‘ ue Y . earning Ww n 
\ : e g s ; e entire 
g es, were 
Ss -“\ -/ ? r S2 { a, { 2 he per 
ot ens¢ re “ e ne ear ngs 
( t $2,904,158.06 ove go2 
\\ nw ty r\\ ; Vi Ss - nce tha , th 
‘ g é ty f their outpu hey have 
‘ , ner é il analysis 
é ee he « ‘ 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


The steel crane motors made by the Northern Electrical Mfg. 
Co., of Madison, Wis., are freely illustrated and discussed in 
Bulletin No. 32. These motors are dust proof and the field 
frames are made of soft cast steel, the latter cast in one piece. 
The field coils, commutator and other vital parts have been 
the subject of special attention for crane motor requirements. 

“Radial Efficiency” is the title of a booklet treating of the 
radial drills built by the Prentice Bros. Co., of Worcester. 
Mass. The publication records the fact that the firm has 
manufactured 2,962 machines of this class up to July 1 this 
year. An interesting table of attainable feeds and speeds is 
submitted, the compilation being taken from shop records at 
the Prentice Bros.’ plant and the holes in question being drilled 
and tapped in steel. 

The Kahn system of reinforced concrete is explained at some 
length in a catalogue of the product controlled by the Trussed 
Concrete-Steel Co. of Detroit, Mich. Some noteworthy illus 
trations show very clearly the increased strength obtained by 
the addition of suitably formed steel rods to concrete beams 
and columns and the value of vertical reinforcement in con 
crete work. 

The Cleveland Cap Screw Co., of Cleveland, has a folder on 
the importance of a common standard for hexagon head cap 
screws and hexagon nuts. The circular presents dimensions 
and prices of stock sizes 

An elegantly printed pamphlet depicts in miniature the 
several types of improved metal working machinery made by 
the American Tool Works Co., of Cincinnati. The illustra 
tions can of course be supplemented by the larger prints sup 
plied by the firm but the conveniently arranged pamphlet will 
for many purposes serve the needs of the works manager 
as well as a bulky volume. The excellence of the halftones 
makes up for their very limited dimensions 

“Everything in Gear Cutting” is the burden of the recent 
catalogue sent out by the Sawyer Gear Works, of Cleveland 
Gears of many shapes and sizes are listed and there are also a 
few useful pages on the speed and strength of cast iron gears, 
horsepower of gears at” various velocities of the pinch circle, 
etc. 

The November issue of the monthly journal published by 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, of Chicago, announces that the 
firm has been appointed general distributing agents for the 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works of Cleveland, manufacturers 
of power punches and shears, rolls, drills, presses, etc 

lhe Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., of Cleveland, has a 
new catalogue treating of the “Brownhoist” locomotive 
cranes. A number of very good halftones show the different 
types of cranes in use for a wide variety of purposes and 
there are several tables giving the detailed sizes of the mechan 
ism, clearance dimensions, etc., with a partial list of users of 
this make of locomotive and wrecking cranes 

rhe latest catalogue of the Cincinnati Punch & Shear Co., 
of Cincinnati, illustrates and generally describes the line of 
punching and shearing machines, rolls, etc \ number of 
special attachments for structural and other work are also 
illustrated. 

A series of bulletins come from the Cleveland Crane & Car 
Co., of Wickliffe, O., in regard to various types of cranes 
hese are illustrated in electric traveling, hand power, hand 
and electric jib, post and car forms, and the Armington elec 
tric hoists. ‘The latter is a compact design of power hoist 
the lower flange of any eye beam, 


capable of application t 
suspension from a single point or from trolley, and is intended 
for service where a speed of one hundred feet per minute is 
sufficient for the bridge of the traveling crane and the cost 
of a three-motor machine cannot be considered 

An essay on transformer insulation by Edward A. Wagner; 
a pamphlet on the direct current series, Form “C,” are lamps; 
another on belted direct current generators, are from the Fort 
Wayne Electric Works at Fort Wayne, Ind 

The Morse Chain Co. of Trumansburg, N. Y., has a cata 
logue of silent running high speed chains. These are shown in 
detail and as applied for power transmission under exacting 


requirements. 
A circular treats of the switchboards design 
by the D’Olier Engineering Co., of Philadelphia. Several hal 
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tones present characteristic views of switchboard installations, 

\ catalogue and price list of screw machine product comes 
from the National-Acme Mfg. Co., of Cleveland. The pam- 
phlet is well illustrated and has a convenient marginal index, 

General Catalogue No. 2 of the Michigan Sprocket Chain 
Co., of Detroit, Mich., extends to 128 6 x g-inch pages, and is 
correspondingly complete and informing. It is profusely illus- 
trated with views of sprocket wheels, buckets and other eleva- 
tor equipment. 

Catalogue H is devoted to the line of Burger gas and gaso- 
line engines manufactured by the Woolley Foundry & Ma- 
chine Works, of Anderson, Ind. The publication is unusually 
complete and the various details of engine construction are 
freely discussed. A number of interesting indicator cards are 
reproduced 

The Austin Mfg. Co., of Chicago, has an extensive catalogue 
pertaining to gyratory crushers, elevators, screens, hoists, cars 
and the other essentials to complete rock crushing plants 


—_—- -~x 

The Hanging Rock Region. 
Ironton, O., Nov. 17.—Receiver George N. Gray has been 
authorized to make limited expenditures on the Culbertson 
plant of the Lawrence Furnace Co., in order to place it in 
shape for operation. 

Che Ironton Dise Plow Co. has leased the plant of the lron- 
ton Foundry and will begin immediately on plans for making 
its own castings. Charles Alexander, for a number of years 
superintendent for the Foster Stove Co., has been placed in 
charge of the foundry = 

While the work on the United States Steel Corporation's 
coke ovens near Welch, W. Va., has been suspended, and 
several thousand men are idle, the activity in coking operations 
in that vicinity is still pronounced lhe majority of ovens 
along the C. & O. and N. & W. lines in West Virginia are 
producing and the car supply is adequate, both roads having 
recently added new equipment 

lhe stack of the Belfont Iron Works Co. is still out of 
blast for extensive repairs. 

rhe B. & O. S. W. round house, at Hampden, was destroyed 


by fire last Thursday morning. The equipment of the shop 


1” (CU 


he loss wil 


and four engines were destroyed 
$15,000 

he officials of the C. H. & D. visited Ashland, Ky., last 
week and gave some substance to the persistent rumor that 
this road is leading the negotiations for the property of the 
Ashland Coal & Iron Co. and the Ashland Coal & Iron rail 
way. The C. H. & D. is backing the project for a bridge over 
the Ohio between this city and Ashland and several of the 


piers have been located he bridge is to cost about $1. 500,000. 


S. G. Gilfillan, secretary-treasurer of the Belfont lron Works 


Co., was sO vears old last | we sday an ] celebrates ‘ y an 
elaborate banquet al the Palace Hote vi ch [50 ruests, 
largely iron manufacturers and railroad men, were invited 


Among the iron men present were B. H. Burr, J. R. Gilfillan, 
r. N. Martin, Oscar Richey, H. A. Marting, S. B. Steece, 
J. H. Moulton, E. J. Bird Jr., Thomas Parker, C. B. Fowler, 
J. B. Allfree, and others of Ironton; Robert Peebles, | 
nam, F. Coles, |. A. Kelly and T. M. Adams, of Ashland, Ky.; 
B. M. Caldwell, of New York: and several from Pennsylvania 


The demand for the new medium speed Corliss engine re 
cently brought out by the Ball Engine Co., Erie, Pa., has made 
necessary a great increase in the capacity of its works An 
entirely new plant was determined upon and an excellent lo 


cation was selected hese works have been under construc 


tion during the past year, and the company has just moved into 
them Che new works are of the most modern construction, 
well lighted and equipped 

Foreign agents of the American Locomotive Co. have been 
instructed to increase efforts to seek business for export. The 


company will wage an energetic campaign for export business. 


Steam was turned on and the machinery started last week 
in the plant of the Standard Scale & Supply Co., which has 
been moved from Belfonte to Beaver Falls, Pa Che buildings 


n this plant cover 5 acres lhere are 13 different departments. 
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A NEW LATHE. 


The illustration shows the latest lathe brought out by the 
American Tool Works Co., of Cincinnati. This machine is a 
30-inch lathe with triple-geared head. The lathe is of un- 
usually substantial design, adapted to the greatly increased 
duties now imposed upon lathes by modern high speed steels 
The rapid change gear mechanism is located on the head end 
of the bed and through the four speed box and the cone of all 
steel gears, a range of 36 changes for feeding and screw 
cutting is provided. Each change is instantly and easily avail- 
able while the machine is in full operation, without removal 
of a single gear. 
clearly how to obtain any desired thread or feed 


Simple but complex index plates show 
he operation 
is a very simple and easy one, safely handled by any appren 
tice. Steel gears are used wherever necessary, the cone of 
gears being steel throughout. 

The triple gears are of the slip gear-type, readily-engaged 
by means of a handwheel located on front of head. All gears 
are coarse pitch and wide face. The internal gear is cut in- 
tegral with the face plate and the pinion is cut solid with the 
shaft 

The bed is a deep section of patent drop V pattern, which 
allows two inches additional swing and has rigid construction. 
The headstock has ample proportions, and is firmly secured to 


bed. The spindle is high carbon special steel, accurately 


ee ee 
ee ne 


A NEW 30-IN¢ 


ground with large hole running through it he carriage is 
very heavy, especially in the bridge, due to the drop V bed, 
and has long continuous bearing on the ways. The leadscrew 


is on the inside of bed and imparts motion to the carriage 
directly under the cutting tool, centralizing the strain and 
obviating all the twisting tendency common in lathes where 
the pull is through the apron 

The most important ntract now being figured upon in New 
York is for the Pennsylvania tunnels. This work has been di 
vided into three sectio Iw probably be I nder three 
separate contracts lhe material which will be required for 
the work under Manhattan Island necessarily will be very 
heavy; the total tonnage of t n alone is estimated cot 
servatively 50,000 60,000 tons Che material which will 
be utilized in the two other sectior inder the North and 
Fast rivers will be re tively lighter All told, however, the 
tonnage will not fall short of 80,000 ton [t is expected tl 
the worl W be let early ext mont! 

The Pi neer Iron ( P I Marquette, Mich laving a 
model of its new furnaces constructed for exhibition at the 


St. Louis exposition. The entire plant, stack, stoves, chemical 


retorts and kilns will be shown 
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The Top of a Green Sand Mold.* 


BY THOS, D, WEST 

In considering the top or cope surface of a green sand 
mold, we have to treat of means to suspend bodies of 
sand in a reliable form, the degree of dampness, density 
of sands as well as the question of open or closed risers. 

In presenting these subjects it is not to be expected that 
all the points presented will be strictly new to those of 
large experience in the actual work of the molder, never 
theless there are many connected with foundries that may 
derive a better knowledge of principles by this paper than 
otherwise. Then again, most every molder of large ex- 
perience has his own ways of doing things, or ideas of 
methods, and for this reason the paper should provoke a 
discussion that might prove of value to many. 

In treating the first topic we can be best impressed with 
its importance if we will imagine a pile of sand on one 
hand and the top forms of some large molds on the other. 
It is as natural for sand to maintain forms in bottoms of 
it is for the water of Niagara to flow over its 
falls, as was clearly shown by one Pat, who, when asked 
if he did not think it wonderful, replied, No he did not 
see anything to prevent the water falling. It seems to 
us, in looking at the under sand surface of a large 


molds as 





ad 


H LATHE. 


suspended cope, that man is thwarting nature’s laws, or, ac 
I | £ - 


loing something wonderful. 


cording to Pat, is 
Conceding it an achievement to suspend bodies of sand, 
he next in order is how to do it. To undertake such 
work intelligently, we should first know the weight of 
rammed sand and secondly, the largest body that can 
Ye suspended within four walls Tests show that on an 
uverage a cubic foot of rammed sand weighs about 100 
pounds and that it can be suspended in bodies ranging 
from 14 to 18 inches square by 4 to 6 inches deep, the 
deeper the body the greater area carried. While it is 
true that rammed sand can be suspended to the dimen- 
sions just cited, conditions vary the size to be used. In 
uuld safely utilize bodies having an 


area of 14 to 18 inches square, while in others not much 


ove! ne-half this area could be safely used. This is 

chiefly controlled by the area of the casting to be made, 

whether there are any bodies extending below the joint 

to be lifted and the head pressure of metal when pouring 
e molds 


In cases where the area of copes exceeds I4 to 18 
inches square they are sub-divided by what we term cross 


bars, and give us what might be considered sub-pockets. 


t meeting of New England Foundrymen’s Association at 


Rea 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 11 
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These divisions vary in form, the one of greatest utility 
being oblong, as by this form larger areas can be sus- 
pended than by square ones. As an example, a space 
63%4 x 48 inches can be rammed to far more firmly suspend 
a body of sand than one of the same area put in the 
form of 18 x 18 inches. This illustrates a principle in cross 
barring copes, that if kept in mind would greatly decrease 
the number of “drop outs” or the release of suspended 
bodies in handling copes, or pushing the sand up out 
of the bars when molds were poured. thereby causing bad 
castings and often heavy losses. 


Gaggers and Soldiers. 


To assist cross bars suspend bodies of sand, we have 
recourse to what are termed “soldiers” and “gaggers,” 
with which all founders are familiar. When and how 
these should be used are points that can here be profit- 
ably discussed. A “soldier” or “gagger’” should be used 
only in cases where they are necessary to aid in the sus- 
pension of bodies of sand, or to assist in preventing the 
“drawing down” of cope surfaces, as their use is liable 
to cause an uneven surface or blow holes, on the cope 
side of light castings. While they are a necessary evil, 
there is much work that demands their use, in fact it is 
always best in any doubt of their being necessary to take 
the safer course. 

The question could be asked, which is best, “soldiers” 
or “gaggers?” This depends upon conditions; a “soldier” 
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if the same length of a gagger can suspend the greatest 
body of sand, for the reason that its sides offer greater 
surface for the hanging sand to adhere and that between 


‘the bars to be packed against it. 


The work most largely dispensing with the use of 
“soldiers” or “gaggers” is such as “stove plate.” Here 
the faces of the bars A are evenly chamfered as at C, Fig. 
1, and brought within %4 to % inch of the face of the pat 
tern B. Inm.some cases where inferior sand is used the 
faces of the cross bars may have nails driven into them 
every 2 to 3 inches apart on both sides, or one row in the 
center after the manner seen at C. Some shops other 
than those making stove plate, etc., adopt this nailing 
plan in some work in preference to using gaggers. The 
chief objection to this lies in the projecting nails being 
hard on the fingers when “tucking the bars,” also in the 
liability of molders to neglect the “tucking” on account 
of the nails hurting their fingers. Such neglect will leave 
soft spots under the bars in the cope surface to cause 
swells on the castings, if they were not pressed down 
and filled up with sand when finishing the cope. 

In Fig. 2 is displayed a few good and bad practices in 
setting gaggers. At No. 1 is seen a gagger coming up 
but a short distance between the cross bars, while at No. 
2 it extends the full height of the bar. 

One might think any workman of intelligence would 
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not set gaggers as shown at No, 1, nevertheless molders 
can be found most every day in foundries using gaggers, 
setting them after the plan shown. A gagger or soldier, 
to be reliable in suspending bodies which protrude be- 
low a joint, should extend fully two-thirds its length up 
between the bars as seen at No. 2. One would stand a 
better chance to lift a body as at D without using gaggers 
than to set them like No. 1, for the simple reason that 
the space occupied by the gagger is heavier than if it 
was sand, and there is no pressure to hold the gaggers between 
the bars. 

At Nos. 3 and 4 are seen examples of practice fol- 
lowed in setting gaggers on sand sieved or placed over 
the face of patterns, wherein one is nearer the pattern 
than the other. Some work intelligently in this, while 
with others it goes as it happens. Where castings are 
heavy, and especially if there is any liability of the sand 
drawing ‘down, it is generally advisable to have but about 
14 inch thickness of sand under the gaggers, whereas with 
light or thin castings ™% inch thickness is best, as by this 
a better chance is afforded the escape of gases and the 
avoidance of hard spots which often cause defects in 
the cope face of thin castings. These are also often 
caused by the careless practice many follow of having a 
lot of flour paste or lumps of clay sticking to the toes of 
gaggers when setting them onto the sand covering the 
face of the pattern. This causes mud spots that readily 
produce defects in the cope surfaces of thin cast- 
ings. If proprietors and managers would notice these 
points in their passage through foundries to let molders 
know they knew what was bad practice in this line, there 
would be far less bad work due to these ignorant or care- 
less practices. We could proceed to mention other evils 
in setting gaggers, but as time is limited, I will take up 
the question of dampness and density in selation to sands for 
ramming copes. 

Dampness of Sand in the Surface of Copes. 

There is considerable difference required in the treat- 
ment of sand for ramming copes and in forming the bot- 
toms of molds. One peculiarity lies in the difference of 
freedom for the escape of steam, and which can be illus- 
trated in a radical manner by imagining the different re- 
sults in pouring molten iron into a ladle having water 
on its bottom and by pouring water on top of'a ladle of 
metal. In the first case we would have an explosion 
that would shake the earth and scatter the metal in all 
directions, and in the other case no evil results other 
than a free escape of steam and a little dulling of the 
metals surface. This is so harmless that I often when in 
a hurry to cool off the metal in crane ladles, to get the 
right temperature for casting, pour one or more pails of 
water on top of the metal. The only thing to guard 
against in doing this is not to press the chilled crust under 
the molten metal to melt it before all signs of dampness 
on the surface of the crust have disappeared. It is not to 
be understood by this that we can in all cases have the 
top surface of molds excessively damp or approaching 
a muddy condition. There are cases however when we 
require the extremes of dry and wet sands more than in the 
formation of bottoms. These extremes are to be found 
in light and heavy work, and are due in the case of light 
work to the sudden contact of metal against a large sur- 
face, while in the case of heavy work it is due to the 
exposure of large suspended surfaces to high heat. To 
illustrate the first we will take the case of large boiler 
fronts. In pouring such castings the metal must as a 
rule be rushed in with all practicable speed, and in cast- 
ings over 4 inch thick the metal flows over the bottom 
in a thin body until it is all covered; it then rises in a 
fairly uniform body until it strikes the cope surface and 
pops up the risers to denote the mold is filled. The filling 
of such molds and lighter ones is so sudden there is 
little time given for the escape of steam or gases, and 
hence there is greater need of precaution in preventing 
their creation and providing means for the free liberation 
of what may be formed. 

It will be noted that I have used the terms steam and 
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gas. While moisture, a compound say of two parts of 
hydrogen and one of oxygen, gives a gas that will burn, 
as can be seen by the blue flame when throwing water 
on a cupola bottom, I make a distinction on the grounds 
that steam is due to moisture, while gases are due to the 
minerals in the sea coal, facing and the sand. While it 
is true that we have the gases from both steam and min 
erals to contend with, their actions are of such a distinct 
nature we should consider them as separate agents in 
order to attain correct conclusions in fathoming ill re- 
sults due to their existence. 

In considering the amount of gases that can be created 
from the minerals, sand and moisture contained in a mold 
it is but a step farther to perceive the necessity of creat 
ing as little of these gases as possible and providing a 
rapid exit for their escape. 

When the gases are excessive and confined, we ex- 
perience defects in the cope surfaces of light castings, 
much more so than in medium or heavy ones. These de 
fects may be in the form of wavy rough surfaces, smooth 
concave indentations, corners, edges and plain parts not 
running full to the shape of the pattern, and “cold shuts.” 
These defects are caused by the steam or gases forming 
a cushion between the mold and metal, and are aided by 
dull metal. The hotter the metal the longer time afforded 
the gases to escape before the metal sets or solidifies 
To avoid these defects we must use the sand as dry as 
possible, ram it after the manner to be shown and use 
the vent wire freely in connection with good hot metal. 


“Drawing Down” and Skin Dried Copes. 

Having shown the necessity for using sand as dry as 
practical, we will now show wherein the reverse is ad 
visable, and which lies in the making of heavy castings 
having large cope areas that will be exposed to the direct 
heat of metal during the time a mold is being filled. Take 
the case for instance of making a casting 4 to 6 inches 
thick by five or more feet square. Here, from the time 
we start pouring until the mold is filled—from one to four 
minutes—the top of the mold is exposed to the intense 
heat of the rising metal, and should a mold be poured 
short to wait for iron, it might be exposed for five 
fifteen minutes. A conception of the heat which such 
cope tops have to stand can be had by considering how a 
flat body of green sand would be affected were it sus 
pended a few inches above the surface of a large ladle of 
hot metal. It will be evident that the heat from such a 
body must be very effective in drying the surface sand 
exposed to the heat of the metal. This is found to be the 
case in the daily practice of making heavy castings, and 
has resulted in causing much bad work and in originating 
the technical term “drawing down,” which in a literal 
sense is the dropping down of sand that has been dried 
by the heat. Molders without experience in making heavy 
castings, have upon starting found the top surface of 
their casting to come out with large flat lumps, and the 
sand which came from these places floated off to form 
depressions or cavities in other sections. Some molders 
have gone on making casting after casting and unable to 
remedy such defects, these flaws in some cases would 
send the castings to the scrap pile to cause heavy losses 
To overcome this evil the sand used for the first inch 
or so on the top face of the mold must be of such a char 
acter, that instead of the intense heat drying it to a dust 
form, it will bake it to form a hard crust, that by be- 
ing closely gagged or surface nailed as at E, Fig. 3, will 
not separate from the damp sand above its surface. To 
achieve this the sand used should be of a loamy or clayey 
nature, and bake hard when heated. Some localities can 
obtain sand that is suitable without the mixture of any 
other material for this work, while others must mix flour 
or clay wash with their sand in order to obtain a facing 
that will bake when heated. As a rule all this facing sand 
must be made much damper than that used for light cast 
ings, and aside from starting with a much damper sand, it 
is often a good plan in case of very thick castings or those 


exposing the top or cope surface over one minute to the 
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heat of the rising metal to dampen the finished cope sur- 
face with water, or better still, mixing half a pint of 
molasses to about two or three gallons of water with a 
sprayer or brush. The surface can in that manner ap- 
proach a mud and work all right for very thick plate cast- 
ings, long in pouring, but which if attempted for light or 
quickly filled molds would cause a boil or explosion that 
would throw most of the iron out of the mold and en- 
danger the workmen. 

Another plan often adopted is to “skin dry” the top or 
to use a loam plate covering. The first is obtained by 
making the facing of strong loam sand or mixing weaker 
sands with flour or clay wash and wetting the rammed 
or finished surface to make it very damp for a depth of 

inch or so and then building a fire under the cope with 
shavings and fine wood or gas to “skin dry” the surface to 
a depth of % to % inch. This is done chiefly where the 
cope surface is to be exposed a long time in pouring or 
where sands are very weak and the mold will be filled 
quickly, the former causing fear of the sand “drawing 
down,” and the latter because if left damp or of a loamy 
nature there would not be time for the rising metal to 
dry the surface sufficient to prevent the metal boiling and 
In such cases it is often 


‘ 


make defects or a bad casting. 
best to surface nail and copes as at E, Fig. 3, in conjunc- 
tion with the setting of gaggers, as with the use of weak 
sands there is great danger of the “skin dried” thickness 
parting from the green or undried upper body of the 
sand and by surface nailing the dry and green are held 
together. 

Loam plate covering is used only in copes for massive 
castings or those long in filling where the best assurance 
of preventing “drawing down” is desired. This is made 
by casting plates with prickers, as at F, Fig. 4, and after 
covering the surface with fine cinders as at G, the cinders 
are then wet with clay wash and a strong mixture of loam, 
wet to a mud state is then packed on as at H, after which 
the whole is thoroughly dried in an oven or otherwise. 


Density of Sand in Rammed Copes.. 


In ramming copes, we have much the same conditions 
A cope 6 


to 8 inches deep is best rammed by making two courses. 


contend with that are found in bottoms. 


Che first course should not be over 4 inches deep, and 
the ramming of it by the pein should be done in a regular, 
close, even manner, so that the surface will be alike in 
The second course of sand is first rammed by 


The second peining can 


density. 
the pein and then by the butt. 
be done in about half the time required for the first 
course, all that is necessary is to press the pein down 
solidly to feel the first course in spaces 2 to 3 inches 
apart, whereas the first course requires all parts of its 
After the second peining 
the butt end of the rammer is used, and upon this de- 
pendence must be most largely placed for obtaining the 
density necessary to maintain the sand between the cross 
bars while handling the cope and pouring the mold. Some, 
in ramming copes under 8 inches deep will avoid the sec- 


body penetrated with the pein. 


ond peining by putting in the greater depth of sand for 
he first peining and finishing with the butt. With copes 
4 to 6 inches deep this may often answer, but with those 
of 6 to 8 inches deep the plan is not as a rule a desirable 
one to follow, as it does not afford the chance of obtaining 
the even density or degree of hardness of the face secured by 
the two peinings. 

ro hold the sand reliably in a cope, the butting is of 
the greatest utility. It not only packs the sand most 
solid, but also saves time and labor. It is used but once, 
no matter how deep the cope, or the deeper the cope, the 
more courses of peining, reserving the butting as a rule 
for the last course. ‘ 

Che surface of light work copes should be softer than 
with heavy work, and either class will require harder ram- 
ming on the face to a certain limit, according as the 
height of head pressure is to increase in pouring the mold. 


[wo thin castings having the same density of cope sur 
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face, but one having a higher head pressure than the other, 
would differ in thickness, although made off from the 
same pattern. 


Venting and Vent Wires. 


The methods used for venting copes are regulated by 
the density and dampness of the sand, also class of work 
being made. Light work copes should for plain plate 
work have the vent wires pushed closely to the surface 
and not over one inch apart, while with heavy plain plate 
work, the vents are best kept within % inch of the sur- 
face and may range from 2 to 3 inches apart. Where 
there are projections, closer venting will be required in 
heavy as well as light work. The advantages of close and 
distant venting will be understood as one considers the 
reason given herein for the liberation of gases. 

The sizes of vent wires used range from % to 5-16 inch, 
the larger wire being used for heavy work and the deeper 
the venting or cope the larger wire necessary. A feature 
that will strike some as being unscientific and will be new 
to many, lies in the difference seen in the points of the 
vent wire at Fig. 5. A novice in their use would select K 
as the one to offer the least resistance to force when be 
ing pressed into the rammed sand. A trial of both K and 
M will surprise the novice; much less force is required 
to press M than K. Some, to obtain advantage of the 
point feature, combine the two to have vent wires ap- 
pear as at P, but the point in use does not have the ease 
that one would think it should. However in the case of 
wires over 4% inch diameter, P is a good plan to adopt. 


Open and Closed Risers. 


In treating the question of open and closed risers, we 
take up a subject where molders do not agree; one or two 
writers hold that all risers should be kept open, while 
others maintain that much depends upon conditions, the 
writer taking sides with the second opinion. 

The action of risers, closed or open, is in the former 
case an action which maintains a pressure of air and 
gases between the surfaces of the rising metal and the 
cope, while in the latter case there is little or no pressure, 
accompanied with the friction of air and gases rushing 
through the mold to escape out of the risers. The bene- 
fits of free escape for the air and gases through venting 
and open risers lie in removing chances of gas cushions 
which might prevent the metal filling all corners, edges 
and plate parts of molds, cause blow holes, etc. The bene 
fits derived from keeping all risers air tight are in main 
taining an air pressure in molds that will aid in sustain 
ing the suspended bodies and prevent the escaping .air 
or gases disturbing pieces of the mold, lodge blacking dust 
and dirt under projections, etc., or be carried out of the 
mold, and is in a manner to be compared to what would 
occur if one could open and close the mouth of a volcano 
or in a milder way the difference in the commotion of air 
that prevails in and out of doors during a wind storm. 

The commotion of air and gases in light work molds, 
aside from carrying dust, can do little harm for the rea 
son that there is little body of metal and molds are 
quickly poured, whereas in heavy work we have the re 
verse conditions. The statement has been published in 
the Foundry that all green sand molds could be cast 
with open risers. I am afraid that the writer making that 
assertion has had a limited experience. I think I could 
give him green sand jobs and he could not obtain perfect 
castings by having open risers. I believe that another 
writer claimed that the face of heavy plate work was 
not rammed hard enough. It is true that hard ramming 
and good close venting may make it possible to cast 


certain lines of heavy plate work with open risers, never- 
theless I fail to perceive wherein anything is gained in 
casting such work with open risers, and if there is not 
anything to be gained, wherein lies the advisability of 
taking dangerous chances?—an evil which lies chiefly in 
the danger of “drawing down” with plain plate surfaces 
and disturbing delicate bodies of sand in complicated de 
signs to start a mold to blow, which when once begun 
often permits the metal to come in contact with rusty 
nails and rods and fills vent passages for the escape of 
gases with metal, causing a mold to resemble a live volcano. 
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DRILL PRESS WITH MOTOR DRIVE. 


oxmmtenes 

As an illustration of what can be done in the way of apply- 
ing motor drive to an old tool the drill press illustrated here- 
with is unique. When the machine came into the hands of its 
present owner it was second-hand and so old that the dealer 
could not give the maker’s name; now it has passed through 
such an evolution that it is doubtful if the maker himself 
would recognize it. 

Originally the machine was belt driven through a cone 
pulley countershaft at the base, in the crotch of the back 
brace, and another cone-pulley shaft at the top communicat- 
ing with the spindle through a bevel gear. The shafts, cone- 
pulleys, belts and bevel gears have all been removed and a 
Crocker-Wheeler 5-horsepower semi-enclosed motor of the 
vertical type substituted. This is mounted on the top of the 
supporting column and connected with the spindle through 
single reduction spur gears. The speed variations are obtained 














THE RENOVATION OF A DRILL PRESS. 


through the motor, which is supplied with current on the 
Crocker-Wheeler 4-wire multiple voltage system using a 12 
point controller. The highest speed of the motor is 920 revolu- 
tions per minute, the lowest 170, and the corresponding 
spindle speeds are 276 and 51 revolutions per minute 

The drill has a 30-inch swing and will bore holes up to two 
inches diameter in steel. The spindle quill receives the end 
thrust on a ball bearing and has a vertical travel of 10 inches 
within the sliding head, while the latter has a vertical hand 
travel, through a rack and pinion, of 24 inches. The head and 
spindle are counterbalanced by a weight in the hollow post. 
There are eight rates of automatic spindle feeding through 
gearing and two rates of hand feed. An automatic stop and 
depth gauge may be set to trip at any point and throw out the 
feed. The swinging table may be raised and lowered 17 
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inches by a hand rack-and-pinion movement, or may be swung 
out of the way to allow the use of the base plate. The 
greatest distance obtainable from the lower end of the spindle 
to the top of the table is 38 inches and to the base plate 52 
inches. The floor space occupied is 24 x 58 inches. 





NEW PLANT OF THE PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 


The works of the Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
Mich., are planned in a hollow square 400 feet on each 
side, the outside buildings clear around the square for 
manufacturing, and the buildings in the center for finish- 
ing purposes. Building No. 1 is the main building on 
the east, projecting from which are the north and south 
wings. Buildings Nos. 2, 3 and 4 are independent from the 
main building. 

The only entrance to the plant is between the south 
wing and building No. 4, the office building being in the 
extreme west end of the south wing, the general sales 
offices being on the second floor and the manufacturing 
offices on the first floor. Next to the office section comes 
the wash room for 300 men, each man having an individual 
wash sink and clothes locker. The remainder of the 
south wing is taken up by the lathe department only. 

The first floor in south half of east wing is for machine 
work and has equipment of screw machines, drill presses, 
etc. At the north end of this department is the tool crib 
or store room for carrying all factory tools, this section 


being separated by fireproof walls. 
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the west side for coal siding for power house, and for 
the removal of the stock, and on the east side of this 
building and inside of the court is an additional siding for 
the receipt and shipment of all stock and finished goods. 

The rough stock as landed in the stock room will 
progress round the buildings in a complete circle, enter- 
ing the finishing building at one end and leaving at the 
other, making a complete and orderly progression for 
manufacturing. 

As before outlined, the main and only entrance to the 
works will be between the office and the power build- 
ing, where all operators will enter, going to the different 
wash rooms, and from there distributing into their sepa- 
rate departments without entering any other department. 
equipped with direct-connected 
This equipment furnishes 


The power room is 
electric appliances at 220 volts. 
all departments with both power and light, each depart- 
having its separate motor, thereby admitting of 


without interfering 


ment 
shutting down of any one section 
with another. 

main building is accomplished by 
means of fans in the corner towers. The No. 2 building 
Nos. 3 and 4 by special fan 


The heating of the 


is heated by direct radiation. 
in No. 4 building. 

the plant will be as complete as 
possible; including all special machines and appliances 
for the quick and economical production of automobile 


The equipment of 


work in every detail 
The machine rooms will be provided with special lathes, 
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THE NEW FACTORY OF THE 


The first floor of the north half of the east wing is fo 
motor assembling and testing, and the general inspection of 
all manufactured work. 

The upper floor of the east wing is given to the follow 
ing departments: Drafting, experimental, tool room, con 
nected with tool store room by stairway; pattern work, 
sheet metal work and body department, elevator being 
installed for handling material. 

The first floor of north wing will contain erecting de 
partment for the erection of running gears and their as 
sembling with motors. 

Adjoining this department is another wash room for 300 
additional 


where all gears are finally inspected, and in the extreme 


men. Then comes the testing department 
west end of the north wing is the gear painting depart 
ment. 

Continuing around the square, the north end of th 
building contains’ poli 


power, or No. 4, shing and plating 


departments, and running south of this section is the 

blacksmith shop, rough stock and power building: the 

power building containing boiler and engine room 
Building No. 2 is the east center building and is used 


This building is 


for painting, varnishing and trimming 
with building No. 3, 
building, by a covered passageway. 

Building No. 4 is provided with two side tracks, one on 


connected which is the finishing 








PACKARD MOTOR CAR ©O. 


boring machines, automatic screw machines, special drill 


presses and all requisite tool equipment necessary in a 
plant of this character 

The assembling and erecting floor will be provided with 
adequate equipment with facilities for thoroughly testing 
each motor under its own power as well as with other 
drives 

Every provision has been made throughout the entire 
plant for rapidity and accuracy of machine manufacturing, 
and as the plant‘has been designed especially for auto 
mobile work it is believed by the company that it will 


be the most complete and economical to operate which 
has ever been built in this country 


Che Stewart Iron Works, Cincinnati, O., have been formally 
organized in three big c 


[wo of the concerns will have headquarters at the 


mpanies, with a combined capital of 
$650,000 


new plant recently built at Seventeenth street and Madison 


avenue, Cincinnati he structural and ornamental iron busi 
ness, which is incorporated for $300,000, will remain in Cin- 
cinnati. The incorporation papers for the Stewart Iron Works 


’ ~ 


Co., capitalized at $200,000, and Stewart Jail Works Co., 
$150,000, have been filed at Covington, Ky. The 
Richard C, Stewart Jr.. W. A. Stewart 


The company will employ 600 men in 


capitalized at 
incorporators are 
and Robert S. Stewart 


their Covingtor nd Cincinnati plants 
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Blast Furnaces and Steel Plant of the Clairton Steel Co. 
at Clairton, Pa. 


With Supplement 


In order to become absolutely independent in the matter 
of raw material, the Crucible Steel Co. of America, Pittsburg, 
Pa., about two years ago decided to erect blast furnaces and 
steel works, whose output would not only meet the present 
but the future demands of its plants. The St. Clair Steel Co. 
and the St. Clair Furnace Co. were organized, the former to 
operate the steel plant and the latter to operate the blast 
furnaces. As the two companies were so closely allied they 
were later merged into the Clairton Steel €o. A site of 175 
acres was secured, fronting for nearly two miles on the Mo- 
nongahela river, at Clariton, in Allegheny county, Pa. The 
Monongahela river division of the Pennsylvania railroad 
passes through the property, and in order to secure still better 
railroad facilities a bridge has been built across the Monon- 
gahela river connecting the works railroad, known as the St. 
Clair Terminal railroad, with the Pittsburg & Lake Erie 


estimated output when built was placed at 450 tons. Except 
the Champion mine, all the ore properties of the Clairton 
Steel Co. are on the Mesabi range, the Champion ore being 
used chiefly in the open-hearth steel furnaces. The stove 
capacity of the furnaces is large compared to their size, each 
stack having four three-pass Massick & Crook’s stoves, 21 
feet in diameter and 95 feet high. Each stack is equipped with 
Otis electric double inclined skip hoists. 


Ore-Handling Plant. 


Che ore-handling equipment is of the most modern type, 
and is now being completed by the Brown Hoisting Machinery 
Co., of Cleveland. It consists of an electrically operated car 
dumper or unloader designed to handle 60-ton ore cars, or 
loads (including the weight of the car) of 160,000 pounds at 


the rate of 30 cars an hour. The material is dumped from 














FIG. 3.—VIEW OF BLAST FURNACES, STOVES AND BIN SYSTEM. 


Railroad connections are also afforded with the 
With a view to 


railroad. 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Wabash roads. 
future needs, 30 acres have been purchased along the Monon- 
gahela river on the Pittsburg & Lake Erie side 

The plant consists of three modern blast furnaces, twelve 
50-ton open-hearth furnaces a 300-ton mixer, 40-inch blooming 
mill, 28-inch billet mill, with the necessary machine shop, 
power plants, etc., and all except the billet mill were de- 
signed and built under the supervision of the Garrett-Cromwell 
Engineering Co., of Cleveland 

The blast furnace plant consists of three stacks, two of 
which are now in operation, while the third will be blown in 
shortly. They are each 21 feet in diameter at the bosh, 14 
feet at the stock line, 13 feet 
They are equipped with the Julian Kennedy closed 


9 inches at the hearth, and 85 


feet high 


top. Each blast furnace is blown through 12 tuyeres lhe 
bosh diameter is very large in comparison with the height, be 
ing especially designed for the use of nearly all Mesabi ore. 
The wisdom of the large bosh diameter has been proven by 
the excellent results that have been obtained from the two 
stacks now in operation, both having pas 500-ton mark 
shortly after they were blown in, while furnace No. 2 recently 


produced 630 tons in 24 hours The work of the furnaces 
has surpassed even the most sanguine expectations, as the 





the cars into a bin of 150 tons capacity and equipped with 
the Brown patent spouts, gates and gate operating mechanism, 
from which the material is drawn off into bucket cars. There 


is a system of six electrically operated bucket or transfer 
=lZ 


cars and a suitable equipment of self-dumping tubs of 7% 
tons capacity. This bucket car equipment takes the material 
from the bin at the tipple to any convenient point along the 
front of the yard from which the buckets are handled by the 
bridges and dumped either on the stock pile or into the stor- 
age bins. Two Brown patent traveling electric bridge tram- 
ways have a span of 300 feet with a cantilever extension over 
the bins of 46 feet and an extension at the pier end of 19 

The total length over all of sheave supports 
These bridges are designed to handle either the 


feet 3 inches 
is 369 feet 


automatic dump tubs, of 7% tons capacity, a shovel bucket 


of 7% tons capacity or a 2-rope grab bucket of 5 tons capacity, 
the shovel bucket or grab bucket being used to take material 
from the stock pile and load either into storage bins direct 
or into cars running on top of the bins, which dump the ore 
at any desired point in the bins. 

The bridges are designed for a load suspended from the 
trolley of 24,500 pounds. A system of Brown patent parabolic 


suspension storage bins has a capacity of 13 tons of ore per 
lineal foot, and 3 tons of coke per lineal foot, the storage 
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FIG. 4. ORE, COKE AND LIMESTONE POCKETS, WITH LARRY 


bin for coke being built parallel and attached to the ore stor 
age bin and having the shape of a half parabola. The ore 
storage bin forms one side of the coke bin. The total length 
of both ore and coke bins is 712 feet with openings opposite 
the furnaces. The pockets in the line of ore bins which are 
adjacent to the furnaces are used for the storage of lime 
stone, the bins being divided into pockets of 14 feet 1 inch 
each and as many of these pockets being reserved for the 
storage of limestone as desired. Underneath the bins is a 
system of spouts and gates equipped with suitable mechanism 
from which the ore, coke and limetone are drawn off into 
larries running on tracks underneath the bin. There are 90 
of the gates underneath the ore bin which are operated from 
the larry and by motor and mechanism which is also placed 


on the larry and attached to any gate as desired by means 





of a jaw coupler The spouts under the ore bin are so ar 


ranged that ore can be drawn out into the larry on either 
track 

Underneath the coke bins there are 45 chutes and gates 
similar to those under the ore bins, except that they are 
yperated by hand instead of by the motor on the larry 

Running on a double line of tracks underneath the bin is 
a system of six electrically operated charging larries equipped 
with 75 cubic feet hoppers, scales for weighing material, etc 
[racks extend the full length of the bins so that material 
‘an be dumped into the skip car at any furnace, by any larry; 


there being three furnaces, two larries would ordinarily be in 


use at each furnace. There are three coke larries having hop- 
pers of 120 cubic feet capacity which are attached to the ore 


larries running on the track underneath the coke bin, and are 





"IG. 5.-——LARRY IN POSITION UNDER BIN HUTES 









































FIG. 6.—BROWN CAR DUMPER. 


larry on 


operated by the same operator that controls the 
this track. 
Arrangement of Ore Yard. 

The general arrangement of the yard is as follows: Next 
to the railroad tracks which are on the side of the yard 
farthest from the line of furnaces, there is a storage yard 
of large capacity for storing loaded cars, and also for the 
storage of the empty cars after they have left the car dumper. 
At the side of this storage yard next to the furnaces is a track 
on which the car dumper is placed. A system of switches 
enables the cars to be run in from any storage track onto 
the track leading to the tipple. The loaded cars, after they 
have been pushed down by locomotive or run down by gravity 
to a point near the tipple, are pushed up an incline into the 
tipple by means of a “ground hog” or disappearing car which 
runs into a pit below the track, enabling it to get out of the 
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way of the loaded cars. After a car has been run into the 
tipple and dumped, the “ground hog” pulls another car up onto 
the incline and into the tipple, pushing the car which has 
just been dumped, out of the way, down an incline from 
the tipple from which the car is automatically switched back 
into the storage yard for empty cars. Only one operator in 
the tipple is required to unload the cars and switch them back 
into the storage yard after they have once been run down 
to the point where they can be reached by the “ground hog.” 

The tracks for the transfer cars run along the yard parallel 
to the storage track and are so arranged that the loaded cars 
after leaving the storage bin at the tipple are automatically 
switched back on the track underneath the pier of the bridge, 
and when the buckets have been emptied by the bridge the 
train of empty cars continues on down the track to the end 
of the storage space and is then switched back onto the track 
which takes them underneath the bin again, the switches 
being arranged so that they are thrown automatically, no 
switchmen being required. 

3etween these transfer tracks and the storage bin at the 
furnaces is.a space about 300 feet in width and 1,000 feet in 
length which is used for the storage of the various kinds of 
ore and limestone. This entire space can be covered by 
either bridge so that if desired both bridges can be working 
upon the same kind of ore at the same time, or one bridge can 
be unloading ore onto the stock pile while the second bridge 
is either loading ore from the transfer system into the bins 
direct or is taking ore from the stock pile and supplying the 
bins 

The runway tracks for the bridge tramways are arranged 
to straddle the bucket car tracks, the tipple being placed 
at one end of the yard so that no crossings are required for 
the bucket car tracks over the crane tracks. In other words 
the transfer cars never have to cross the tracks which carry 

One operator in the house on each tramway is all! that is 
required for the handling of either the dumping tubs, shovel 
bucket or grab bucket, and when the bridges are using either 
the shovel bucket or the grab bucket, one man is all that is 
required for the handling of the ore from the stock pile into 
the bins. When the transfer cars are being used two men are 
required on each train of cars, to hook on and unhook the 
tubs, and a third man is usually employed to move and con- 
trol the train of cars 


Che tipple is operated by two 130-h. p. Elwell-Parker Elec 


4 
Z 


tric Co. motors. Each bridge also has two 130-h 
Each bucket car holds two buckets and the cars are run in 
pairs, every car having a 35-h. p. motor, but only one car 
has controller and operating mechanism, so that an operator 
runs two cars. 

The larries underneath the storage bin have a 7'%4-h. p. motor 
for moving the larries, and a 6-h. p. motor for operating the 
gate mechanism. This same size motor is used for operating 
Che hoppers in the lar- 


the gates under the bin at the tipple 








FIG. 7. GRANULATED SLAG 


YOR OVER LINE OF EMPTIES 
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ries are dumped by hand, one operator being required to run 
the ore larry and the coke larry which is coupled to it; to 
operate the gates underneath the bin, weigh the material and 
to dump the same into the skip car. In the case of certain 
kinds of ore it is necessary sometimes to have a second man 
en the larry to loosen up the ore in the bins, although this 
could be done by the operator by taking a little more time for 
each load. 
Blast Furnace Equipment. 

Blast is supplied to the furnaces by seven cross-compound 
condensing steel type blowing engines, each 48 and &4 x 84 
x 60 inches, installed by the Southwark Foundry & Machine 
Co., of Philadelphia, these providing ample blowing capacity 
with one engine in reserve. Exhaust steam from the blowing 
engines is condensed by a 15,000-h. p. Weiss counter-current 
condenser, also installed by the Southwark Foundry & Ma 
chine Co. This condenser also handles the exhaust steam 
from all the auxiliary machinery, the pumping station, and 
Steam is supplied to the entire fur- 
nace plant by a battery of 12,000-h. p. Babcock & Wilcox 
These also supply steam to the electric 


the electric power plant 


water tube boilers. 
generating plant and the pumping station, both of which are 
located in close proximity 

Provision has been made for handling the slag by either 
granulating it in pits and loading it into railroad cars, or 
running it direct into cinder cars in the molten state. Two 
pits serve the three furnaces, stacks Nos. 2 and 3 having a com 
mon granulating pit. The slag after being granulated is 
taken from the pits by grab buckets operated on an over 
head traveler which commands the two pits, and extends al 
most the entire length of the furnace plant, being located be 
tween the furnaces and the ore bins, underneath the skip 
hoists. From the grab buckets the slag is loaded directly 


nto cars and as a track extends the entire length of the 


raveler a large number of empty cars can be placed into 
position for loading, preventing frequent switching which is 
the case when only one or two cars can be placed at on 


time 

Che iron is cast into ladles at the furnaces and run direct 
to the open-hearth plant, but two pig casting machines have 
heen installed by Heyl & Patterson so that the iron may be 


cast im this way is occasion requires 





FIG. 9.—POURING FLOOR O1 
The electric generating plant consists of three s5so-k. w 
Westinghouse generators, each direct connected to a_ hori 


zontal cross-compound condensing Porter-Allen engine. Ample 


room is left for additional generators as may be required by 
plant he pumping station is equipped 
Wilson-Snyder pumps, each of 10,000,000-gallon 


Capacity, and driven by three vertical cross-compound con- 


the growth of the 
with three 
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assigned for 


densing engines. Additional space has been 


pumps to meet future requirements 
Open-Hearth Plant. 


[he open-hearth building is 1,010 feet long by 119 feet 
wide, and has.a stock yard addition of 72 fect running the 
entire length of the building. The stock yard is on a level 
with the charging floor, permitting the stock to be taken in the 





side of the building This building ntains s0-ton 


stationary furnaces, which are at present operated with natura! 


gas, but are built with ample regenerative chambers that they 


can be put on with producer gas at an; time should the cir 


cumstances require it he furnaces are raised 10 feet, al 


lowing the pouring floor remain at the general yard level 


1 by three low type Wellman electric charg 


of three 75-ton 


Chey are charge 


consists 


ing machines, and the crane equipment 








OPEN-HEARTH DEPARTMEN' 


adle cranes, One 40-ton turnmace crane, and four 5-ton yard 
ranes, all built and installed by the Morgan Engineering Co 
Che steel is cast into 18 x 20 inch and 18 x 30 inch ingots on 
cars which are switched to the blooming mill, passing under 
a pair of Aiken vertical hydraulic ingot strippers Che 
ingots are passed on to the soaking pits, which are com 


manded by two vertical electric Morgan charging cranes 
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In the open-hearth building is now being installed a 300-ton thereby removing all counter-balance weights and cylinders 
mixer equipped with regenerative chambers and stack which from below the floor. The manipulator used in connection 
will be natural gas fired and will also be arranged for the use with this mill is of the Garrett-Cromwell design. By means 
of producer gas. The iron from the furnaces will be charged vf oscillating links on the heads the operator is enabled to 
into this mixer, from which it will again be poured into ladles edge and hold in place large slabs which constitute the major 
for use in the open-hearth furnaces. It is also the intention portion of the material rolled on this mill lhe blooming mill 
to produce steel by the Bertrand-Thiel process when this mixer table is direct driven by an Otis reversing engine, connected to 
; 
' 
FIG. 10.—CHARGING DIRECT METAL INTO OPEN-HEARTH FURNACES 
is in operation, the Crucible Steel Co. of America having side shaft. The billet shears were built by Mackintosh, Hemp 
secured the sole American rights. In addition to mixing the ill & Co. and have a capacity of cutting hot steel 28 x 8 
iron, in order to secure uniformity, a portion of the total of nches in section hese shears are equipped with a special 
20 percent of scrap used in this process of steel-making will be Garrett-Cromwell design tilting shear table shown in the illus 
charged direct into the mixer through an opening in the top an traiion. By dropping the end of this table a large opening is 
q will thus be melted before being charged into the open-heart left which allows crop ends to drop directly upon the scrap 
furnace. In operating the open-hearth plant according to the conveyor. All machinery in this mill, excepting blooming mill 
Pi 3ertrand-Thiel process, half the furnaces will be run as tables, are operated by Westinghouse electric motors. The mill 
H | primary and the remainder as secondary, the partly refined s driven by a pair of 55 x 60-inch direct-connected Mackintosh 
a steel being drawn from each primary furnace in the regular Hemphill engines [he steam plant nsist I 3 500 
; ladle, and transferred to a secondary furnace in which the 1. p. Stirling boilers, equipped with Roney stoker nd Heyl & 
scrap, not used in the mixer, has been previously charged and Patterson coal and ash handling machinery 
4 melted. A large stock of ingot molds is constantly carried Billet Mill and Billet Transfer. 
4 and to facilitate handling a §-ton crane commands the ingot ‘he blooms and slabs after being sheared pass from the 
| mold stock piles. The soaking pits are five in number, each of blooming mill in a direct line on roller tables to the 28-incl 
| 
- 
W 
i) 
i] 
FIG tI.——BLOUMING MILI AND BLOOM SHEAR 
four holes, with a capacity of four ingots each, making a total three-high billet mill, designed to roll 6, 5 and 4-inch billets, 
{ capacity of 80 ingots he ingots are transferred from the ind built by the Mesta Machine Co., of Pittsburg. In addition 
ij soaking pits to the blooming mill by means of an automatic to rolling billets to the sizes named above, bars may be 
it electric transfer buggy he 40-inch blooming mill was built roughed on this mill suitable for any finishing mil at may 
| by Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., of Pittsburg, and has a num- be added. The billet mill is operated by a Mesta vertical-hon- 
ber of special features, among which is the Fawell patent zontal engine, 40 and 68 x 60 inches. The billets are sheared 
| hydraulic counter-balance and roll changing arrangement. by duplex hydraulic shears with a capacity of 1,000 tons im 12 
. 
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hours. The sheared billets are carried from the shears by an The Future of the Machine Tool Trade 
inclined conveyor leading to a billet loading machine con 


a 
taining twelve pockets and from which they can either be in the United States. 
dumped into cars or piled in the billet yard 


Blooms and slabs that are not to be broken down on the 


BY WILLIAM LODGE. 
pillet mill, and which are to be shipped or piled in the stock 


Che future of the machine tool trade in the United States, 
. . " ~+ ~} 17 ; tall terectea 
yard are dumped into bloom buggies by means of an auto is a subject in which all! of us are vitally interested 


Our ex- 
matic push off located half way between the blooming and 


perience of the last two shown wonderful changes 


years has 
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FIG. I12.—SECTION OF GARRETT-CROMWELL PATENT 


billet mulls ind developments in tl 


the power applied to a lathe, both in 


have no doubt that 


These buggies are located on a circular track 
and when one is filled it is moved its length by a hydraulic 
pusher and another empty car takes its place to be filled. When 
the filled buggies reach that portion of the track extending out 


electric drives and also in belt power. I 


our neighbors on the other the pond are just as much 
as we are, and while they 
velop anything so wonderful 
and either loaded direct into cars for ship this 


alive on the subject may not de 


side of the building, the steel is lifted from the buggy by as to be able to market it on 


means Ot a crane 


side in the face of the tariff; still unless we are on the 
ment, or piled in the yard for inspection. This yard and alert | have no doubt that they will secure the markets of 
“merry-go-round” arrangement is commanded by two 10-ton he world, and the markets of foreign countries will become, 
and one 25-ton cranes. The automatic push-off as well as the n the very near futu he most important markets for the 
movement of the cars on the “merry go round” are operated utput of he fa ries rt country It is very necessary, 
by one man, this arrangement greatly reducing cost of handling erefore, that we should become as keenly alive to the situa 
as well as being decidedly novel 


n as its importance merits 

Chere is more need today of weight, heft and power for 
= oe world ever saw before, and the calls 
made for them by reason of the advent of high speed steels 
keep us in a state of uncertainty as to where the limit will be 


machine tools than the 
The Bon Air Coal & Iron Co., Nashville, Tenn., has de 
cided to put in blast the old 


1 Warren furnace near Lyle Station, 
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FIG. 13.—DETAILS OF ELECTRICALLY OPERATED INGOT BUG 
on the Centreville branch of the Nashville, Chattanooga & In the manipulation ste e hi peed tool steel is appli 
hig l is appl 
St. Louis railway, and to increase the output of the coal mines able to almost al rdinary operations in the shop, and 
at Eastland. The company is now building 200 coke ovens at even the speed at which cast iron may be turned is double what 
Eastland. An officer of the company says that as the price of 
iron declines th 


formerly was, calling for double the power in the machine 
he cost of producing it also declines, ahd the l 
fact that the 





And while for this class of wotk it may not call for double 
he company intends rehabilitating the old Warren *Read New % . iM ' Builders’ A 
. : " Read at New rk meeting National Machine Tool Builders \s 
furnace is evidence that the furnaces are not losing money ciation, Nov. 10. 
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the weight, because heretofore lathes have been used indis- 
criminately both for cast iron and for steel, it appears to the 
writer that the future will call for two distinct classes of ma- 
chines, in order to meet the strenuous demands made upon 
them. One of these will be for the manipulation of steel, and 
the other one of cast iron. It will be necessary that both 


of them be designed so as to receive individual motor drives 
The Need of Standardizing. 


It would be to the interest of this association, if it could 
possibly be brought about, that some standard be adopted. 


above mentioned incorporated, I believe it will be of great as- 
sistance. If the salesmen for the different houses were at- 
tempting to get trade in either Europe, Asia or Africa, and the 
statement could be made that chucks and tools could be inter- 
changed from one machine to another, no matter who the 
maker was, it would be bound to result in a preference for 
American goods. As we are all likely to have to make new 
designs, it would be well if it were possible, to bring about 
this interchangeability. Would it not also be well to estab- 
lish uniform widths and diameters for countershaft pulleys and 
tor the countershaft itself, because these vary so much as to, 
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FIG. I4.—-SECTIONAL VIEW OF GARRETT-CROMWELL PATENT MOVABLE SHEAR TABLE 


But one operation required to operate entire lifting end of table. 
while large ingotis in motion. 


Why may not all manufacturers of machine tools have the 
same size of general bearings, the same size of nose for the 
lathe spindles for the different sizes of lathes, so that our cus 
tomers may find it easy to transfer face plates, chucks and tools 
from one machine to another, irrespective of who may have been 
the manufacturers? If this matter can be brought about, we 
shall be the first country on the face of the earth to have 
adopted a uniformity, and I believe nearly all of our mem- 
bers will agree with me that it would be a most important 


iS 


are 


Position C DP, scrap falling through while large ingot is in motion. 





Position A D, shearing ingots of extreme weight and length. Position B /), shearing 


Position E D, shearing small light weight ingots 
at times, appear ridiculous. The future market of the United 
States is going to be the world’s, and if we can make the world 
understand that every article of commerce that passes from 
this country to that one, at least in our line, shall be thorough- 


ly worth the money charged for it, shall we not by this means 


secure their confidence and with it their future business? 
In addition to this, if some uniform arrangements could be 
made establishing the terms upon which American goods 


could be bought by foreign houses, we should be doing a serv 








FIG. 15 CONTINUOUS BILLET MILL. DUPLEX SHEARS AND BILLE! 


matter, not only to ourselves, but to the men to whom we 
sell, and it would at least have the effect in foreign countries 
of securing preference for American tools, because of their 
interchangeability at certain points, and because of their uni- 
formity in weight and power 

I do not advocate uniformity in the design of the machines 
throughout, and I know it is utterly impossible to secure uni- 
formity in the quality of the work put into the machines. but 
wherever goods of our class can be made with the features 


CONVEYOR IN FOREGROUNI 


ice to the whole United States, as there is always a tendency 
with large capital to grant terms 


on the part of the concerns 
a hardship to 


with which the man with small capital finds it 
compete. It is purely a question of making the matter under- 
stood in the first place, and afterwards having peace and 
uniformity in this particular. 
Ruinous Long Time Payments. 
How often do we find here in our own country, that goods 
are sold on long time. The buyer, of course, is always ready 
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to take every advantage possible, and yet there is nothing 
so ruinous to the manufacturer as these long time payments 
In the clothing business, the dry goods business, the shoe 
business, it is not an uncommon thing that goods are shipped 
out, say Jan. 1, and that bills dated April 1 with the terms 
six months beyond that, with possibly 5 percent for cash, 
and, as competition becomes keener, in machine tool lines, this 
very set of conditions is likely to be brought about unless 
something is done in the early stages looking towards the pay 
ments being made, at the very outside, at sixty days. Thirty 
days would be preferable, and sight draft with the bill of 
lading attached the best of all, in which case the goods will 
be paid for before leaving New York. It might appear to 
many of our members that the advice thus given is too far in 
advance of the time when it will be needed. Personally I do 
not think so. I believe, with the acceleration of speed and 
feeds, and the general manipulation of metals, in addition to 
the large extensions that have been made by tool builders, that 
when our factories are all running full we shall be more than 
able to take care of the wants of all of our customers, and must 
either run with less men or with less hours or look for foreign 
markets. We are all well aware of the economy of running 
our shops full handed and full time. I have found in our own 
experience, year by year, comparing the entire expenses of all 
descriptions with the entire pay roll, that it has ranged from 
55 percent to 140 percent. I mean by this that when you hav« 
large fixed income and a very small output, the expense 
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hundred other manufacturers who did not wish to cut the 


price to do so 


Methods of Reducing Prices. 


If there is a necessity, and I admit that such necessity may 
come, for a reduction in price, why may we not make a uniform 
reduction? This would at least let the customer know when 
he touched bottom. If each individual is permitting the cus- 
tomer to hammer him down in his price, the customer ts really 
more unhappy than the manufacturer, because he 1s never sure 


When the 


price of iron is almost cut in two, and the price of labor 


whether he has bought his goods at the right price 


averages less, it stands to reason that goods may be sold pro 
portionately lower without injuring the profits The men 
who buy tools know this, just as well as we know it, and they 
are a little restless if they are called upon to pay as high a price 
as when pig iron was double the price of today, which we 
know is the case. Would it not be better therefore to recog 
nize this as a fact, and give the customer the benefit of the 
difference in cost, so far as the price of labor and the price of 
material is concerned, as competition compels the customer to 
do this in his own business, and yet, if the association could 
have this sufficiently well impressed upon the members that 
the necessity for only a given amount of reduction is as im 


portant as it was when we made a given amount of advance 


will it not accrue to the benefit of the whole association? Is 
there not a sufficient field for every member of this associa 


tion to preach this gospel, not only to its own members, but to 
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FIG. 16.—BILLET CONVEYOR AND POCKETS 
kely to reach anywhere from too percent to 140 percent ot manufacturers in the same line of busimes hat are not mem 
vour pay roll, while with the same fixed expense and a very hers Every article of merchandis« worth wha in 
arge output, the expense may come down to 50 percent of the formly asked for it by all the different vendors. but if one 
pay roll vendor can make a price of 5 percent les han another one 
: : : nd turther search discovers still another party selling the 
Uniform Terms for Foreign Business. — ee iscovers still a party selling the 
ame article for 10 percent less, the customer is alway in 
All of the above items are matters of interest to this asso , ' 
: = certain whether he is getting the goods the right price 
ciation, and if action can be taken looking to uniformity of " : : , : 
: . We ire all well aware that the margin of pron 1 already aown 
design, and approximately of weights, and interchangeability , 
- oa low figure, and anything that we can « te top rumous 
f certain parts, and a proper set of terms arranged for the » ao At 
- itting will undoubtedly result to our advantag 
foreign business, we shall all profit by it. It is so frequently i 
said that a gentlemen’s agreement could never be carned out Possibilities of the N. M. T. B. A. 
rhis sounds like a sad commentary on the American character, lhe National Machine Tool Builders’ A iatio f all at 
and if the Machine Tool Builders’ Association could be the members will work honestly, and faithfully, with the end in 
first of all the associations to actually and truly live up to view of benefiting each of its member pable of pr 
such an agreement as this, what an example to the world it viding the means of making each individu ness much 
would be! How unfortunate, how ruinous, and I might say more profitable than it has ever be fore, for the reasot 
how almost idiotic, is the voluntary reduction of price by hat being a mbination at iving ea ind every plant 
single individuals. Every manufacturer knows quite well that handled in most cases by the men who built them from the 
a reduction of price by one manufacturer means that this ground up, gives them advantages that could not possibly be 


price shall be made by another one, and that every dollar taken 
from the selling price comes from the profit, and that no more 
goods are sold because of a reduction in price, the reduction 
merely giving the party who sells at a low price a temporary 
advantage over his competitors. But he has given away to the 
consumer that much of the profit, and possibly compelled one 


obtained by such a corporation as the Un States Steel Cor 


poration. The latter consists of a large n et plants got 
ten together hurriedly, and in forming the combination the 
original builders of these plants sold their interests and got 


out, so that the entire mass had to be handled in an entirely 


Jifferent manner. 


While great economies were possible in ‘the 
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marketing of the goods, they are very lame in the manage- 
ment of the manufacturing features. This leaves the principal 
advantage in their possible control of the market for selling. 
Our combination has all the possibilities of controlling the 
selling price, providing each and every one of our members 
has a sufficient amount of good will, honesty of purpose, and 
faith in one another to open their hearts and show prices and 
stand by them. What matters it to each individual manu fac- 
turer if the price of any other manufacturer is five, ten, fifteen 
or twenty percent lower than any other one, so that all the 
members know just where that price is? Each one will take 
its place in the market as being of the value asked for it, 
and if all the other members are sufficiently honest, so that 
we always know where the price is, it then becomes a question 
how well the goods are worth the price asked, and the sales 
manship of the men employed to sell the goods. 

We will meet with some difficulty in establishing prices on 
electrical drives, but a free intercourse with each other would 
probably enable us to line up this feature so as to avoid serious 
losses. I do not advocate an abnormally high price, because 
of the necessity of our doing a large export business, and if 
our prices are too high, it would shut us out of the export 
market, but if we can prevent their becoming any lower, it will 
be of undoubted advantage to us all. 


Steel Companies Ask for Lower Freight Rates: 

Che traffic officials of the Carnegie Steel Co., National Tube 
Co., Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
Illinois Steel Co., Republic Iron & Steel Co., American Steel 
& Wire Co., Lorain Steel Co., the Lackawanna Steel Co., Cam 
bria Steel Co., American Bridge Co., American Sheet Steel 
Co., and the American Tin Plate Co. have addressed the fol 


lowing communication to the Trunk Line Association: 





; 


“You are doubtless aware of the fact that the iron and ste¢ 
business of the entire country is in a depressed condition, which 
has resulted in a large decrease in demand, and a consequent 


closing down of a large number of furnaces and mills. This 


condition naturally affects the interests of the transportation 
lines proportionately with the interests of shippers and we be 
lieve that the railroad officials will agree that the question of 
reduced rates of freight should have their serious consid 
eration. We are hopeful of a better condition prevailing in 
domestic markets, and meantime we are looking beyond the 
limits of this country to secure a market for some proportion 
f our product, but we are met with competition from Great 
Britain and Germany, whose prices are based upon labor costs 
much below those prevailing in this country, and it will be 
necessary for us to make our prices approximately on a basis 
of our net costs, or a trifle above, and in some instances, below 
net costs. 

“There are many advantages to the transportation lines 
growing out of the operation of our plants, and we feel that 
it is but fair and right that the railroads should join with us 
in an effort to secure foreign business, by a sweeping reduc 
tion in the transportation cost from our mills to the seaboard 
and we therefore petition you to present this to your as 
sociation, and we ask that for export traffic, rates shall be 
established to the seaboard of not over 50 percent of the 
presemt domestic rates. We are deeply interested in this sub 
ject, and feel that it should have the immediate and serious 
consideration of the executive officials of the railroad com 
panies and beg to say that if desired we will in a body, or 
represented by a committee, appear before the proper officials 
to present our case and maintain our position as above out 
lined.” 

Furnace No. 3 of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railway Co 
at Ensley, Ala., has been blown out for repairs. The work will 
commence immediately. The furnace plant proper will be 
practically rebuilt, along the lines adopted by the company of 
keeping the plants in first class modern condition. At least 
two months may be required to complete the work on this 
furnace and have it ready for relighting 


The Shelby Steel Tube Co., Shelby, Ind., has laid off about 
100 men for an indefinite time. The storehouse contains 
large supply of tubes. 
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INDUSTRIAL SUMMARY. 


[If you are in need of machinery of any description, please notify The 


Tron Trade Review. and we will put you in communication with our 


advertisers at once. ] 
New Buyers in the Market and Some of Their Wants: 

lhe Champion Shoe Machinery Co., St. Louis, has veen in 
corporated by James B. Dobyne, George A. Dobyne and 
George L. Corcoran, to manufacture and deal in shoe ma 
chinery; capital stock, full paid, $50,000. Offices at 3337 
Franklin street 

The Charlotte Brick Co., Fort Mill. S. C.. want 
double-cylinder hoisting engine or boiler with one drum, du 


single or 


plex steam, 4 or 5-inch suction and steam-hoisting drum of 
6 to 10 horsepower. 

Wilson Livery Co., Spray, N. C., is in the market for a 
7-horsepower engine, slide valve. 

Rhyne Weave Mills, Gastonia, N. C., wants a 14 or 20 
horsepower gasoline engine 

Anniston Furniture Factory, B. M. Markstein, president, 
Anniston, Ala., wants prices on 100-horsepower automatic and 
slide-valve engine and 80-horsepower horizontal return tubular 
boiler. 

Alman Lumber & Mfg. Co., Jonesville, S. C., wants 
engine and boiler. 

Savannah Locomotive Works & Supply Co., Savannah, Ga 
is in the market for 36-inch-gauge locomotives not to weigh 
over eight to ten tons, suitable for running on wooden rail. 


» buy 


either separate or saddle tank. 

Antler Coal & Coke Co., No. 10 Law building, Lynchburg, 
Va., is in the market for a carload of light stee! T rails, 1 
tons of 16-pound and § tons of 12-pound, new or second-hand 
prices to be quoted f. o, b. Antler Siding, W. Va 

Union Springs & Northern railway, W. M. Blount, presi 
dent, Union Springs, Ala., wants prices en 2,000 tons of re 
laying steel rails, either 40, 50, 56 or 60 pounds or less. State 
when and where delivered. 

L. Arkin, consulting engineer, Industrial Museum. Moscow 
Russia, wants drawings, estimates, illustrated descriptior 
full particulars for a complete equipment of repair shops, with 
modern tools, for an electric steel railway line 200 miles long 
using 400 cars. 

Piedmont Mining & Lumbering Co., Frank F. Tavlor. en 
gineer, Kemp’s Creek, Ala., wants to buy 5,000 feet or more of 
18 to 24-inch iron pipe; also a distributer 

Vermont Slate Co., Granville, N. Y., is in the market for 
fittings for a 150-horsepower boiler and a water heater 

lhe Benjamin Harris Co., New York City, has been incorpo 
rated with a capital of $2,000 to manufacture metal novelties 

The Mountain State Scale Specialty Co., Lewisburg, W 
Va., capital $100,000, has been incorporated to manufacture 
buy and sell scales. The incorporators are: W. E. Nelsor 
Charles L. Dice, S. A. Scott, John C. Dice, Fred Wallace. of 
Lewisburg, W. Va 

The Milne Boiler Co.,. Hempstead. N. Y.. has been chartered 


manufacture and sell steam boilers, steam generators. etc 
lhe capital stock is $10,000 The directors are John J 
Saunders, Lucy B. Macdonald and Simon Shaeffer 
lhe Ajax Forge Co., Chicago, capital $250,000. h been 
rporated to manufacture machinery. 
J D. Sisler and P. C. Sisler, his s yn. have rgani 1 the 


raite & Sisler Co., at Wilmington, Del., to engage in the manu 
facture of sheet metal goods The capital is $200,000. and the 
plant will be located in Philadelphia 
The Currey Mfg. Co., Enid, Okla., has been incorporated 
ith a capital of $50,000. The incorporators are: F. P. Cur 
rey, H. H. Watkins, G. D. Orner and J. F. Curran, all of Enid 


C. T. White, who until recently was manager of a manufac 


turing concern at Wabash, Ind., has formed a stock company 
which will be known as the Niles Foundry & Specialty Co., 
ind expects to carry on a general foundry business at Niles 
Mich 


The Jarvis Engine & Machine Works, of Lansing, Mich 
ire about to buy machinery for the manufacture of sheet steel 
tanks, smoke stacks, breechings, et: They will buy new or 
second hand punch, shear and set of bending rolls 

The Gas Engine Starter Co.. Toledo, O.. capital $10,000, 
has been incorporated by John F. Holtzman, David H. Com- 
mager, Henry J. Jarvis, Charles G. Grau and John A. Coutt. 
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The company will manufacture automatic starting devices for 


gas engines used as motive power for 


biles 


launches and automo 


[he A. B. Hazzard Machinery Co., St. Louis, Mo., has 
been incorporated to manufacture and deal in machinet and 
do exploration drilling. Capital stock paid in 1s $2,000 

The George Miles Co., Winsted, Conn., has been incorpé 
ated nanutacture and deal in pneumat speciaitie ail 

mpré rs, eleva ops, tubes, carriers, i e 
ind genera nw Capital ck is $50,000 and the o 

$10.00 e incorp Georg: 
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gressing rapidly, and they will soon be ready to begin opera 
ions (he main building will be 160 x 400 feet, 4 stories 
e foundry will be 160 x 500 feet, 1 story 
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he extensive improvements of the Fairbanks Steam Shovel 


Mar 


nis now 


on, O., are rapidly nearing completion. The large 
almost ready for the roof, and it is expected 
completed early in December 


Valve Works, Troy, N. Y 


additions to their plar lhere are to be ten new buildings, 


are making exten 


ding a foundry, 366 x 137 fee o be of brick le 
é e work the yard and buildings will be thoroughly 
pped with a system f industria 1iway There will be 
itdoor and tw lo traveling crane two of 10 and 
t 20-ton capacity e present output of the company 
ye dk led ne new plar will be one of the most 
ern in the country he present plant will be converted 
hine shop and finishing department he officers 
npany art President, John Christie; vice pres 
James H. Caldwell; secretary, F. Merriam Wheeler 
e | npion Drill ¢ Avon, N. Y., informs us that, not 
g to build permanently on its old site, it will erect 
iry buildings of about one-third greater capacity than 
ie buildings recently burned. The company expect 
‘ new pliant u peratio W 1m a month Most of 
ery was eriously damaged 
e Peacock Iron Works, Birmingham, Ala., has broken 
ra 3-s : thee b ling L] is the first of a 
er of improvements contemplated by the company Che 
wl t es ume dwelling, will be 
e 1 new ture, and wil ve double the capacity 
e pres | nt New n f hops ire to be erected 
. ‘ vhere he inary 1 w § nds 
sbun & Parker will build a foundry at Redlands, Cal. The 
yuilding will be 30 x 40 feet, and will adjoin the machine 
» now owned by the firm 
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C.. will erect a building 40 x 150 feet. About $50,000 will be 
invested. 

The Southern Foundry Co., Owensboro, Ky., will build an 
addition, 45 x 75 feet, which will be used as a pattern shop 
and for the manufacture of galvanized iron. The company will 
spend about $10,000 in making necessary improvements and in 
the purchase of machinery. Everything will be in readiness 
to begin operations in the new department not later than Jan. 
1. The company has accepted the resignation of Mr. Freeman 
Little, president, and elected L. D. Baer to fill the vacancy. 
lhe other officers of the company are: Frank Katterjohn, 
vice president; M. F. Bransford, secretary; James Parrish, 
treasurer; J. M. Jorgeson, manager and superintendent. 

The American Ball Bearing Co., Cleveland, has nearly com- 
pleted its new buildings opposite Edgewater park, on the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern railroad. The plant con- 
sists of a main building, fronting 200 feet on Seward street, 
3 stories; a shop 200 x 170 feet, and the stamping department 
100 x 200 feet, also blacksmith and forging departments and 
power plant. 

The Franklin Machine Works, St. Paul, Minn., will remove 
in the spring to the new building to be erected at University 
and Pillsbury avenues, at a cost of $10,000. 

lhe Love Mfg. Co., Corry, Pa., manufacturer of struc- 
tural iron work, whose plant was recently visited by fire, 
has erected temporary buildings in order to take care of its 
fall and winter business. It expects to be running in a few 
days. In early spring the company will rebuild permanently. 

lhe Loop Draught Boiler Co., Birmingham, Ala., recently 
incorporated, with a capital of $100,000, will shortly begin the 
erection of a plant for the manufacture of boilers. 





The Pittsburg and Valley Districts : 

Owing to a reduction in wages, the men employed at the 
Demmler plant of the American Tin Plate Co., McKeesport, 
Pa., went on strike this week. It is reported that the mill 
may be dismantled unless the men return to work. This will 
is non-union and is not governed by the scale of the Amalga- 
mated Association 

The strike of machinists in the plants in the Wheeling, W. 
Va., districts was declared off this week and many of the men 
returned to work. The strike was declared on June 1 and has 
been bitterly contested. The men return to work at their 
former wages and have gained nothing. 

lhe new office building erected by the Pressed Steel Car Co., 
at McKees Rocks, Pa., was formally opened on Saturday, Nov. 
14. It is a five-story structure of brick and steel construction. 
In it are housed the operating officials and their army of 
clerks, witile the executive officers continue to be located in the 
general offices of the company in the Farmers’ Bank building, 
Pittsburg. 

Five mills of the Homestead plant of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
which have been idle for several weeks, resumed operations on 
Monday: the 10, 23, 33, 35 and 40-inch plate mills. 

No further efforts will be made to operate the Wheatland, 
Pa., plant of the Shenango Iron & Steel Co., and the plant is 
being boarded up to be closed for an indefinite period. The 
condition of the market at present will not permit successful 
operation. 

lhe Ninth street plant of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
Braddock, Pa., suspended operations last week for repairs. It 
is anticipated that the plant will be idle for three weeks at 
least. 

The machine tool business of the Pittsburg Shear, Knife & 
Machine Co., Pittsburg, Pa., has been purchased by the Erie 
Foundry Co., of Erie Pa. There is no truth in the report that 
the Erie Foundry Co. has purchased the forge, shear and 
knife business of the Pittsburg company. 

The strike of puddlers and finishers at the Frankstown 
plant of the National Tube Co., Pittsburg, has now been on 
eighteen weeks and the indications are that it will be lost by 
the men. The company is making no effort to operate the 
plant. 


General Industrial Notes :— 

The Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind., has been com- 
pelled to shut down its entire plant owing to a weakness having 
developed in the walls supporting the roof over the bar mill. 
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It is expected that it will require about a week to make these 
repairs, at which time all departments, except the sheet mill, 
will be started up again. The sheet mill will be idle until 
the men are willing to consent to a revision of the wage scale. 
They recently voted on this matter and unanimously declined 
to take any reduction in wages, though they have since taken 
the matter up with the national officials of the Amalgamated 
Association. 

Lehman & Greentree, Washington and Quay streets, Buffalo, 
dealers in scrap iron and metals, make a specialty of second 
hand pipe, of which a large stock is carried at their yards 

The Illinois Steel Co. put into operation again last Monday 
its plate mill, slabbing mill and open-hearth furnaces, which 
had been idle for three weeks 


The Duffy-Trowbridge Mfg. Co., Hannibal, Mo., |] 


nas re 
elected the following officers President, C. H. Trowbridge: 
vice president, C. A. Trowbridge; secretary and treasurer, W 
F. Chamberlain. . 

The buildings and equipment of the foundry and machine 
shop of the National Implement Mfg. Works, Polo, Ill. are 
being sold by P. H. Coney, Topeka, Kan 


rhe new iron foundry of the Union Steam Pump Co., Bat 
tle Creek, Mich., is expected to be ready for work Dec. 1 

The plant of the Forsythe Pattern Co., at Youngstown, O.. 
was closed down Nov. 7 for an indefinite period owing 


to lack of orders. It was hoped that the plant would be 
started again in a week or two 

The foundry of the Lloyd Booth plant, at Youngstown, O., 
closed on the afternoon of Nov. 7 for an indefinite period 
owing to lack of orders. It is hoped that operations will be 
resumed again at an early date. 

The employes of the machine shops of the Harlan & Hard 
ingsworth Co., Wilmington, Del., are being worked in two 
shifts. Fifty men are usually employed at the plant, but at 
present 25 are employed one week and the other 25 the next 
week. This plan has been adopted in the hope of holding the 
old force together with the expectation that new orders will 
come in, and thus furnish work for all. 

\ receiver has been asked for the Bonnett-Nance Stove Co.. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. The minor stockholders have asked for 
the receiver, claiming that John J. Bonnett and Richard W 
Nance practically controlled the works to the exclusion of all 
others, that they borrowed money from relatives at exorbitant 
high rates, distributing fat salaries in the family, and were 
arranging to squeeze the smaller stockholders out as rapidly 
as possible. 

rhe Reliance Iron & Engine Co., recently incorporated at 
Racine, Wis., will use the plant formerly occupied by the Ra 
cine Malleable & Wrought Iron Co., consisting of two build- 
ings, 64 x 164 feet, one for a machine shop and the other for 
gray iron castings. The capital stock paid in is $15,000. 

Grainger & Co., Louisville, Ky., have obtained the contract 
for the structural steel work for the Preston hotel which is 
being erected in that city. The contract amounts to $70,000 
and requires that the steel be in position in 14 weeks 

The works of the Niles Car & Mfg. Co., Niles, O., have been 
closed. It is understood that a reorganization of the company 
will take place and that improvements will be made. 

George Boehm and T. D. Foljambe contemplate the estab- 
lishment of a plant at Marion, O., for manufacturing all kinds 
of scroll metal work, and to make a specialty of iron and 
brass bedsteads. 

The Leesport Furnace, Leesport, Pa., has been blown out for 
general repairs. This makes the twelfth furnace blown out 
in Eastern Pennsylvania within the past month. Those out 
of commission are: One at Pottstown, one at Birdsboro, the 
Keystone furnace, and one stack of the Empire Steel & Iron 
Co., Reading Pa., Macungie and six other furnaces at Lebanon 
and Cornwall. Several others have been blown out in the 
vicinity of Allentown. = 

lhree hundred employes of the Reading Iron Co.'s pipe mill 
have been given employment, as the mill has resumed after 
being thoroughly overhauled. 

The molding department of the Holly Shops, Lockport, N. 
Y., has been closed, and 200 or more molders have gone to 
Buffalo to the Snow Steam Pump Works. It is expected that 
the machine shops of the Lockport plant will be closed within 
two months. 














